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From The National Magazine. 
A PAINTER’S REVENGE. 
BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
AUTHOR oF ‘‘ ASPEN COURT,” ‘‘ Iss VIOLET AND HER 
OFFERS,”’ ETC. 


I. 

Taere was no particular reason why he 
should propose to her, or, indeed, to any 
Sensible persons,—he knew a few, 
but by no means invited their counsel,— 
might have told him to his face, as they told 
one another behind his back, that he must 
be out of his senses to think of marrying at 
all. But Mr. Herbert Disney was not at an age 
when one is very unhappy in the absence of 
good reasons or good advice. He was just 
two-and-twenty. Miss Georgiana Latrobe 
was three years younger. Neither had a 
shilling ; and the date of the story is towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when, 
somehow, shillings were among the necessa- 
ries of life. 

Still, we must make all allowances for the 
effect of the admiration which an exceeding- 
ly pretty, almost beautiful girl of nineteen 
excites in the ill-regulated mind of a young 
artist of two-and-twenty. Georgy Latrobe 
was an exceedingly good excuse for a man’s 
making a fool of himself. She could hardly 
have resembled the pictures of her which 
Disney was always painting, because, wheth- 
er from his impressions of her face assuming 
the variety of phase which love thinks it 
sees, or whether from his inability to render 
any of his paintings faithful to the original 
(he is wise enough now to know that the 
less poetical hypothesis is the juster), none 
of Mr. Disney’s portraitures of Miss Latrobe 
are much like the others. They agree, how- 
ever, in depicting a young person whose non- 
classical features, rich brown hair, and bril- 
liant complexion, would have been the con- 
stituents of a charming picture in the hands 
of a true artist—and this Herbert Disney had 
yet to become. Few of those who are now 
his friends knew the young lady in those 
days; but there is reason to believe that, 
without being an accomplished girl, she 
played polkas (they had just come up) with 
spirit, and danced them with enthusiasm ; 
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drew a little,—just enough to torment Dis- 
ney, who drew well,—with reckless criticisms 
on his own efforts; had read half-a-dozea 
books and half-a-thousand novels ; had. enough 
instinctive goodness to be angry. at injustice 
or unkindness, and enough religion to con- 
sider it by no means right to dance or. play. 
at cards on Sunday evenings. little hasty, 
but the haste soon slackened.; and very lively 
when pleased by the people around her, 
which was generally; for at nineteen we 
have not fully learned how disagreeable most 
persons are. This is all that tradition hands 
down about. Georgiana Latrobe at. the time 
we speak of ; but there is better evidence 
than tradition that she must have had a very 
pretty foot and graceful arms, and also that 
she sometimes spelt a little carelessly. You 
will not fail to observe that the historian is 
acquainted with her family and with its ar- 
chives. 

Mr. Disney’s studio was on a second floor 
in Soho Square ; and this statement defines 
his position in the realms of art. It was 
difficult to say how he lived ; and yet he did 
live, and in some comfort, and dressed with 
much elegance. If he had not done thie 
last, he would have had no chance with 
Georgiana ; for she had arrived at that curi- 
ously consistent period of feminine life when 
young ladies talk in wild delight of the reck- 
less, careless, corsair-like bearing of the he- . 
roes of Byronic romance, and mercilessly re- 
fuse any partner who is not faultlessly at- 
tired. His atelia was as picturesque as is 
usual with artists who have not too many or- 
ders on hand to have ample time to arrange 
velvets and curtains and statuettes and nick- 
nacks ; and he looked extremely charming in. 
the middle of it, with a crimson velvet dress-. 
ing-gown, and golden cordage about his ele- 
gant waist. It is as well to solve the. diffi-- 
culty which has been adverted to. He really. 
lived by his pen, and not by his pencil. The; 
young person had been pretty well educated, 
and had picked up a large quantity of infor-- 
mation which is called desultory, but which. 
is eminently available in smart composition ;. 
and one or two editors, with whom the gen-. 
tlemanly, ready, agreeable young fellow was 
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a favorite, allowed him to counsel Sir Robert 
Peel, castigate Sir Bulwer Lytton, and en- 
courage Mr. Tennyson, as each in turn came 
before the public; and to reward him with 
divers stipends, bringing him in perhaps one 
hundred and fifty pounds 2 year, for these 
services to the public. But he called him- 
self an artist, and affected to set slight store 
by his literary and political achievements ; 
though in silence and solitude he probably 
did what everybody who has ever been worth 
his salt as a writer has done, namely, read 
and re-read his productions with an affection 
compared to which maternal love is but a 
mild form of attachment. 

So, here is a couple of very nice young 
people, whose united ages amount to forty- 
one years, both of whom are tolerably clever 
and well-disposed, and neither of whom has 
any particular purpose or character, worldly 
means or reasonable expectations. And one 
of them has a fancy for taking upon himself 
the solemn and responsible position of a hus- 
band, and in due time, we suppose, of a 
father ; and the other has not exactly made 
up her mind whether she shall be a party to 
the arrangement he proposes. 

Mrs. Latrobe, mother of Georgiana, lived 


apon the annuity which devolved upon her 


on the death of her husband, an officer in 


‘the honorable and liberal East India Compa- 
y's service. 


This we hasten to mention, 
because we are sadly afraid that, having al- 
luded to the small income of our Herbert,— 


who is, moreover, @ mere writer and artist, 
.and not ina ‘ profession,”’—and to the dow- 
-erlessness of Georgiana, respectable readers 


may grow suspicious of being introduced to 
scenes of penury, to clamorous tradesmen, 
ferocious bailiffs, and other horrors of needy 
life. “Nothing of the kind. We are happy 
to be able to assure respectability, that, like 
Richardson with Sir Charles Grandison, we 
can exclude pecuniary difficulties from our 
story. This announcement will, we trust, 
afford a relief to many excellent persons. 
Mrs. Latrobe had a very sufficing mainten- 
ance for herself and daughter; and when 
she gave her pleasant little parties, sherry 
was sherry and champagne was champagne. 
She was a very comfortable woman, and liked 
life and living ; and though a dyspeptic ten- 
dency, imported from India, occasionally gave 
her a fit of depression, during which she usu- 
ally announeed herself as about to resign 





this mortal existence, and caused the doleful 
tracts left for her servants by the Charlotte- 
Street Tract Society to be brought up from 
the kitchen for her private consolation, she 
speedily got over both the complaint and the 
Calvinism, and celebrated her recovery by a 
dance and a supper. She was a very affec- 
tionate mother, and her counsel had done 
much to prevent Georgiana from stooping, 
and to form her very graceful manner of 
using her white neck and shoulders ; but it 
is doubtful whether the motherly idea of duty 
had led her to much interference with the 
development of the young lady’s mind. But 
nobody had formed Eleanor Richards’ mind, 
when she was put on board the Woglollah, 
thirty years before, that she might go out 
and claim the hand of her young Lieutenant ; 
and who is to blame her for not seeing the 
necessity of the process 

Of course she could see perfectly well 
that Herbert Disney had taken a very strong 
liking,—the phrase is not one for a novel, 
and we are not writing a novel,—for her 
Georgiana. Doubtless, too, she ‘looked 
higher,’’—what mamma does not look higher 
than any lover of her daughter ?—but then 
she saw nothing higher, and her character 
did not teach her to chasser Herbert on the 
chance of a better match offering itself. 
Had there been a choice of proposals, Mrs. 
Latrobe could have taken a definite part; 
but the real actual flesh-and-blood Herbert, 
dancing, painting, flirting, and eating 
suppers before her, held his own against the 
visionary banker or doctor who did not 
appear in the lists. Shall it be added, too, 
that Georgy, though a very good girl to her 
mother, rather managed to have her own 
way ; and had no idea of having her admirer 
discarded, except it should so please herself. 
And as up to the time at which we have 
begun to record her story, Herbert Disney 
had made no advances towards the final 
advance of all, beyond being always at Mrs. 
Latrobe’s house, getting her all sorts of 
admissions to public amusements, lending 
her all sorts of books, taking every opportu- 
nity, great and small, of writing notes ¢o the 
mother and at the child, painting the por- 
trait of the former once and th latter 
eleven times, looking vindictively at any 
other young gentleman who tried to talk to 
Georgiana, and dancing with her as often as 
she would allow, which was very often indeed, 
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—the painter could not be said to have com- 
mitted himself, and Mrs. Latrobe—accord- 
ing to Georgiana—had no right to interfere. 
She did not; and thus matters were going 
on, when Mr. Disney thought that he would 
engage himself to Miss Latrobe. 

Il. 

‘* You promised to come this morning and 
see my sketch. I walked about the room 
for three hours, expecting to hear you 
knock.” 

‘A very good thing, too; for you grow 
exceedingly indolent.’’ 

‘* Now, how can you know that, Georgi- 
ana?.”’ 

‘I do know it. I know all about you.” 

“I’m delighted that you take so much 
interest in me as to make my habits your 
study.” 

‘*Do not flatter yourself into any such 
belief; I cannot help hearing what people 
pay.” 

*¢ And who, tell me, lias been talking to 
you about me?”’ 

*©0, I forget. But we could not come 
to-day, even if I had wished it, for mamma 
had a letter to write to India.” 

‘*One must not find fault with such an 
excuse, or——’’ 

‘*¢ You had better, and then you shall hear 
the true one.”’ 

‘* Let me have that, please.” 

‘‘It was, that I had forgotten all about 
the engagement and.the promise. That is 
right; draw up the corners of your mouth, 
and try to hide your indignation at the idea 
of such a thing being possible. Yes, you 
forced that smile very well. I think you 
would succeed on the stage, if you could 
conquer your stiffness of manner, and man- 
age to comprehend a little feeling.”’ 

‘* Like all your censures, Georgiana, so 
consistent. At the very moment you were 
accusing me of feeling indignation.”’ 

“‘T am perfectly consistent, sir. I dare 
say that you can understand the selfish feel- 
ings admirably; but I meant the nobler 
ones.”’ 

‘‘T possess the noblest, [ think Miss La- 
trobe, namely, that which teaches forgive- 
ness of wrongs. I came here with a griev- 
ance, receive a severe reproof, and yet mani- 
fest the most gentlemanly self-control.” 

“‘A thing for which I hive the most par- 
ticular dislike. A real, earnest, towering 
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rage I should admire ; especially if the next 
moment you were most abjectly penitent and 
submissive. That self-control is mere hypoc- 
risy—the virtue of a tradesman who smiles 
at your finding fault with every thing he 
shows you, because he knows that you will 
buy something at last.’’ 

‘‘T am very sorry that my good behavior 
offends you. I must try to alter it. When 
will you come and see the sketch?” 

‘*T hate sketches. Paint the picture, and 
paint your very best, and then I will come 
and tell you whether it is good. 

‘‘And you refuse to assist me with your 
advice and suggestions ? ”’ 

‘¢ You choose such foolish inane subjects. 
What did you say this one was to be—some 
classical nonsense ? ’’ 

‘¢ Sophocles.”” 

‘¢ And who was Sophocles, for gracious’ 
sake?” 

‘* He wrote plays. Antigone, which you 
saw at Covent Garden, was one of them.’’ 

‘¢ The stupidest thing I ever saw in all my 
life; and 1 never quite forgave you for 
taking us. I am certain that your picture 
will be just like it, and you had better 
change the subject.”’ 

‘¢ Give me another, then.”’ 

‘¢ Paint something exciting, that one can 
feel an. interest in—that works upon one’s 
sympathies.” 

‘*A house on fire, and a brave man rescu- 
ing children from the flames? ’’ 

‘© No, no; any body can paint that, and 
any body can rescue children. Something 
daring and noble. Paint the Corsair throw- 
ing off his disguse and attacking Seyd.’’ 

‘* Who cares for melo-dramatic brigands, 
except school-girls? ”’ 

‘‘T think you need not berude. I am 
not a school-girl, and I consider Conrad one 
of the finest characters ever described. You 
may not be able to do justice to such a glori- 
ous creation, but it is ridiculous to affect to 
despise it. Ah, there comes our superb 
smile again ! ”” 

‘6 We do not seem to have lighted on 
topics on which we agree this afternoon. 
Perhaps we shall be more fortunate to-mor- 
rownight. You are going to Mrs. Parker’s, 
of course? ” 

‘60 yes. Her cousin, Captain Llewellyn, 
who js in the Fusileers, is coming, she says. 





He is splendidly handsome, and the best 
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dancer in the world. I hope he will not 
disappoint her. I have set my heart on 
dancing the polka with him; and Mrs. 
Parker says he raves about brown hair.” 

‘Ah, mind it is the Fusileers! I remem- 
ber that one of her stars was thought per- 
fection while you imagined him in the 
Artillery ; but he turned out to be only in 
the Artillery Company, and then you all 
discovered that he was intolerable.”’ 

‘*‘ No such thing. I advise you to look at 
Captain Llewellyn, and take his splendid 
head as a model for the Corsair.’’ 

‘¢ T don’t suppose that I shall be there. I 
am going to the opera.”’ 

‘* Just now we were sure to meet at Mrs. 
Parker’s. Do as you please, of course; but 
you ought not to do any thing unpolite.”’ 

‘* You wish me to go, then?” 

‘*Not at all; only as she knew you 
through us, it would be good manners in 
you not to behave rudely. You accepted 
her invitation very willingly, for she told me 
60.’ 

‘You know quite well why I accepted 
it.” 

‘* T am sure I do not.” 

‘* Once more I am unfortunate in what I 
say. It is a pity to detain you at home 
such a fine afternoon. Will you give my 
best compliments to Mrs. Latrobe. Here is 
the book she wished to see.”’ 

‘* Crystals and Moss. O, we have had it 
from the library, thank you. I sent for it 
last night.”’ 

**T mentioned that I had it, and would 
bring it.” 

‘“‘Did you. I forgot it. Yes; you said 
you had revieved it, or something. But it 
does not seem the kind of book that you 
could appreciate. It is full of sweet poetry, 
which you judge by rules that have nothing 
to do with it. One must have a heart to 
comprehend poetry.” 

‘‘And I have none. Take the speech as 
you like, and good-bye.”’ 

“© Q, good-bye.” 

Now this was one of scores of dialogues in 
the same key which used to take place be- 
tween Herbert Disney and Georgiana La- 
trobe. Sometimes, after these little passages 
of arms, he would go away displeased, and 
stay away as longas he could. But more 
frequently he ransacked his memory, with 
success, for some little recollection of a 





softened tone, or an arch glance, ora menace 
with the finger, or some such leaven, that 
leavened the whole lump of his discontent, 
and he returned as if nothing of an unpacific 
character had taken place. Now and then, 
but not so often, Georgy would make the 
amende by some petulant note or message, of 
which he was too glad to accept the spirit 
and forget the words, and then all was well 
again. 

But whether they were lovers, readers 
must decide. Or, suspending decision, 
readers can wait our further revelations. 

Il. 

For once Mrs. Parker had not exaggerated 
the graces of an expected visitor. The fool- 
ish old saying, ‘‘ that some people’s geese 
are all swans,’’ would scarcely find much 
acceptance at Christmas-tide, when the 
nobler bird of the twain takes the rank to 
which he is entitled, and the thought of his 
long-necked and arrogant rival on his 
gloomy water or muddy bank only suggests 
the shivers. We will not say, therefore, 
that Mrs. Parker’s geese were habitually 
swans, but merely that the lady had a habit 
of exalting all that belonged in any degree 
to herself in a way that occasionally aston- 
ished even the objects of her eulogies. The 
plan would not be a bad one for general 
adoption, if we could keep up this fictitious 
currency, for society would thereby seem so 
much the richer; but, alas! it is not given 
to man, nor even to woman, to simulate 
forever ; and when the day of depreciation 
comes, where is our credit as financiers,— 
we who cried up that which we are now 
eager to cry down? So that, on the whole, 
the Mrs. Parkers are wrong and short- 
sighted. 

But in the case of Captain Llewellyn 
there had been no over-coloring at all. The 
soldier was a guest of whom any hostess had 
a right to be proud. He wasan exceedingly 
handsome man, with elegant manners, and 
moreover with a fair portion of brain in his 
finely-turned head. He could dance, and he 
could also talk; and even young ladies, at 
the age at which dancing is the one ecstatic 
enjoyment of life, have been known to.allow 
that they would as soon be talked to by the 
captain as danced with by any body else,— 
and this is an admission of inconceivable 
value in such @case. Llewellyn had also 
considerable humor; and though his usual 
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manner was frank and lively,—indeed if he 
had a fault in the eyes of some of his fair 
adorers, it was that, with features that eould 
express 80 much melancholy, he was too 
cheerful,—he had some melo-dramatic 
power, which he put forth on occasion for 
' the speedier subjugation of the female heart. 
He was therefore eminently dangerous to 
the peace of mind of a great many delight- 
ful persons between the ages of eighteen and 
five-and-twenty. As he did not tell them, 
they could not know that he was privately 
married to a cousin, who would be an 
heiress, if an uncle with whom Llewellyn 
lived did not discover the marriage and dis- 
inherit her. Obviously, therefore, it was 
his duty to his private wife to flirt as much 
as he conveniently could, in order to prevent 
any possible suspicion of the state of affairs. 
And Charles Llewellyn, being very consci- 
entious, did flirt as much as he could. 

Mrs. Parker’s house was in one of the new 
streets in Pimlico. As this is not a novel, 
but a story with a purpose, it is befitting in 
the writer to warn his readers that he does 
not recommend them to go and live near 
her. New Pimlico, in its present state, is 
tho most abnormal and abominable region 
under the London sun. It isa sham and a 
mockery, and a collection of whited sepul- 
chres. Its new streets are built with some 
architectural pretence, and the houses look 
comfortable, and even elegant; and it is 
lamentable to behold engaged couples, or 
young husbands and wives, in search of 
abodes, gazing smilingly and hopefully at 
these residences, and remarking that they 
might be made very charming. The unfor- 
tunate victims are deluded. ‘The houses are 
good and “‘ replete with advantages; ’’ but 
nevertheless, O young lovers! eschew them ; 
O gray wedded doves, flee away, and be at 
rest elsewhere! Pimlico is no place for 
you. Bride, I know your gentle thoughts. 
Your handsome husband there is a composer, 
and makes melodies which not only sound 
sweetly unto you, but for which there be 
gentlemen on either side of Regent Street 
who gladly give him much gold. You pic- 
ture to yourself that stone balcony filled 
with flowers, and behind it a charming 
room, with a noble pianaforte; and you 
have peopled that paradise with an Adam at 
the instrument, setting the most lovely 
words to the most heavenly airs, and an 
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Eve, whose little person reposes in the largest 
of easy-chairs, and whose little fingers are 
adorning a miniature cap, too small for 
aught that yet breatheth on thisearth. You 
listen, dear little Eve, murmuring applause, 
as Adam turns out some peculiarly Mendel- 
ssohnian phrase; and you look up witha 
raptured smile, and catch his loving glance 
in the mirror which you intend to hang 
yonder. Go away, Eve—go away, and 
shun the intolerable place. Would you 
like Adam to become a surly wretch, irrita- 
ble, shappish? Would you like him to sit 
down sulkily to that sweet instrument, re- 
marking with a sad word that there is no 
doing any thing in that infernal house? 
Would you hear him beg that, if you are 
going to sit in the room, you will keep quiet, 
and not rattle those scissors on the table, or 
drop your thimble above six times in a 
quarter of an hour? Would you see him 
jump up furiously, rush to the window, 
launch some fierce words into the street, 
bang down the sash and return angrily to 
his work? Would you behold him, after 
several savage attempts at melody, shut up 
the instrument, snatch his hat, and tell you 
not to wait dinner, and dash forth, unkiss- 
ing and unkissed, leaving you to your own 
thoughts or to the words of his mother-in- 
law? Would you, sitting alone in that 
paradise in the dusk of evening, be startled 
by the postman’s knock, and still more 
startled by the postman’s present—a note 
from Adam, saying that as working in Pim- 
lico is impossible, he has taken a'room at 
Jack Straw’s Castle, and that you may go 
down to Herne Bay to your aunt? Dear 
little Eve, have we melted you to tears? 
Forgive ; for it is all for your good; we 
want to warn you from abominable Pim- 
lico. 

For, Eve dear, the case is this. These 
new streets in Pimlico are in a great measure 
inhabited by beople who have no right to 
live in such places. This class of house was 
not intended for them. They are out of 
their place in the social system. They are 
not living beyond their means, but they are 
being honest in a fraudulentmanner. They 
are enabled to live in houses into which, 
under a right state of things, they would 
never enter—enabled to do so by rendering 
the locality the greatest nuisance on the 
face of the metropolis. And, Eve, this is 
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the way they do it. They dispense with 
servants and with tradesmen. And they 
organize an atrocious system of doing with- 
out either class. They have all the necessa- 
ries and luxuries of life brought to their 
own doors. A horrible rabble of yelling 
and peripatetic vendors infests those streets 
from morning to night; and to the doors 
come slatternly matrons, and amid that 
howling and riot they purchase cheap things 
of those ruffian-roarers. Eve dear, beware. 
From the sacred dawn to the dewy evening 
this hideous trade isdone. As fast as one 
coarse voice has ceased to pollute the echoes, 
another comes to drive you wild; and at no 
rare intervals there is a savage chorus,—a 
dozen bawling miserables clamoring together 
for the patronage of those who shamelessly 
“buy at the door.’’ To read, to think, to 
converse, to recover from illness, to write, 
in that howling wilderness,—dream not of 
it, Eve. Screech, shout, grunt, roar, assail 
you from morning to night. Your rest at 
daybreak will be broken by shrieking brats 
calling on your servants for the skin of yes- 
terday’s hare; and the last words upon 
your ear at night will be the long howl of 
the pertinacious potboy, who, with tin pails 


‘at his side, insults the stars with his cries. 


He proclaims, ‘‘ Beer—beer—beer ’’ to the 
aristocrats of the region; but'the demo- 
crats use pots, for which he will bellow at 
dawn, unless he finds them stuck upon yon- 
der rails. At no moment of the day, O 
Eve, will there be silence in this lying and 
hypocritical region of misplaced inhabi- 
tants. Therefore, Eve, pretty as is that 
house, pass it by ; and never set that little 
foot in Pimlico until Adam informs you that 
Sir Benjamin Hall has passed a bill putting 
down that curse of London—the street- 
cries. 

It may be said that this is a digression. 
Be it so. If it prevents one young couple 
from taking a house in the new streets of 
Pimlico, I will gladly bear any reproach on 
that score. But it is not a digression ; for 
we had to speak of Mrs. Parker’s party, 
which was given in the locality we are de- 
douncing, and at which our Georgiana met 
Charles Llewellyn. Alas for our young 
painter, Herbert Disney, who, in the recesses 


-of his own mind, was preparing the terms 


of an offer to Georgy ! 





Iv. 

Hz had better have gone to the opera, as 
he had said was his intention. Because, 
firstly, he would have heard Grisi in Norma ; 
and because, secondly, he would not have 
heard Captain Llewellyn talking to Georgi- 
ana Latrobe. 

But Disney, on the contrary, in violation 
of his threat, went to Mrs. Parker’s party, 
in Pimlico, and went so early that the beer- 
man, who was pervading the street with the 
supper refreshment of the creatures who 
dwelt thereabout, bawled ** beer ’’ at him as 
he knocked at her door. Had he been wise 
and superstitious, he would immediately 
have recognized this distressing incident on 
the threshold as an omen, as an ancient 
Roman would have done, and gone home to 
bed. But even as P. Claudius, in the first 
Punic wat, being informed by the augurs 
that the sacred chickens would not eat—a 
dreadful warning—did profanely reply that 
they might drink, then, and tossed them 
into the sea, and presently giving battle, was 
shamefully defeated, Herbert Disney insulted 
the crier of liquor, went up stairs resolved 
to be amused and triumphant, and—but let 
us reserve the catastrophe. Be it remarked 
here, that he was rather pleased with his 
costume, and particularly with an elaborate 
shirt-front and brilliant studs; and in his 
private mind bade deuance to the Fusiliers 
and their irresistible captain. 

Now Georgiana was upon very intimate 
terms with the hostess, and was consulted 
upon her lists of guests, and claimed to 
exert a cortain amount of dictation as to the 
men who were to be asked ; for Mrs. Parker 
was merely rich and kind-hearted, and there- 
fore utterly unfit to be trusted with invita- 
tion cards. And therefore Miss Latrobe, 
holding herself in some sort responsible for 
the success of this evening, had caused her 
mamma to come over even earlier than Mr. 
Disney. So that when he arrived, there 
were not above a dozen persons in the 
room, and one of them was Georgiana 
Latrobe. 

‘* What a time to ‘come,”’ was that young 
lady’s flattering greeting to Herbert, as he 
took his seat by her side. 

‘« T was asked for nine, and it isa quarter 
past,”’ replied Mr. Disney demurely. 

‘* Nonsense,’ returned Georgy, almost 





























indignantly. ‘‘If you had not spoken to 
Mrs. Parker, the best thing you could have 
done would be to slip out and come back at 
a civilized hour. What an odd thing to 
do!” 

‘Instinct told me that you would have 
arrived before me.’’ 

‘‘T am here as a sort of aide-de-camp to 
Mrs. Parker, as you know quite well. I 
should like to know what she thinks could 
have brought you at such a time.’’ 

‘‘ Really you are treating the matter quite 
seriously. Shall I go and apologize to her 
for supposing that she could mean what she 
said in her invitation. Or shall I say that I 
mistook the hour; or that the horse ran 
away with my cab, and came in half the 
time he ought to have taken. It is very 
shocking, certainly.’’ 

‘¢ There are usages of society which peo- 
ple ought to pay attention to, Mr. Disney.” 

‘‘Genius and independence,’’ said Her- 
bert, carefully arranging his wristbands, 
*¢gcorn the conventional rules of society, and 
claim the glorious right not to know what 
o’clock it is.” 

Georgiana walked away to the pianoforte, 
at which the minstrels had not yet appeared, 
and tried a few bars of a polka. 

“It is very good of you to come s0 
early,’’ said Mrs. Parker. ‘* Most fashiona- 
ble young men have 80 many engagements 
that there is no seeing them until twelve 
o’clock. If Georgy will give us a tune, I 
dare say you are good-natured enough to 
give one of the little girls a dance before the 
great people come.”’ 

The mischievous Georgiana enjoyed this. 

‘¢To be sure he shall, Mrs. Parker. He 
is much more at his ease with children than 
with grown-up persons. There, Lydia dear, 
go to Mr. Herbert Disney, and ask him to 
be so kind as to polk with you. I will 
play for you. Now then—away with you 
both.” 

And she dashed away at a noisy tune, and 
the elegant and intellectual young painter 
might shortly be seen whirling round the 
room with a snub-nosed little girl, with thin 
legs and splay feet, over whom he had to 
stoop in an attitude of much kindness and 
little grace. Some of the matrons smiled, 
but Herbert had too much self-respect not to 
seem perfectly delighted. 
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he said, availing himself of an early op- 
portunity to deposit his partner upon a 
seat. 

‘* QO, don’t stop,’’ said Georgiana. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple who come early to parties must try to 
amuse everybody. Now dance with that 
little girl. Here, Louisa, come here,” and 
she placed a still more objectionable child, 
with swelled face, and whose evil temper 
had conquered her mother’s reluctance to 
bring her out, in the arms of the elegant 
Disney. The brat did not wait a word from 
him, but sprang out at the first note; and 
Herbert, forced into taking a turn or two, 
could not disengage himself at once; the 
door opened, and Captain Llewellyn was 
announced. The handsome soldier smiled 
indulgently as Mr. Disney and bis ugly little 
companion ran against him, and Georgiana 
was quite enchanted. 

‘¢T know,’’ said Llewellyn, ‘‘ that I am 
unjustifiably early, and I see I am interfering 
with the young people’s pleasures. But I 
was obliged to dine with Lord Glastonbury, 
your neighbor, Mrs. Parker; and 1 told 
him that I knew you would allow me to 
come in from him instead of returning to 
the Palace.” 

Fresh from the presence of a lord, and a 
lord to whom he had actually spoken of Mrs. 
Parker! If there had been a slight felony 
or 8o to forgive, he would have been forgiven 
straight off, but as it was the lady was simply 
in a beatific ecstacy. 

‘*A cousin may come when he likes, 
surely,’’ she said, with a heart full of grati- 
tude. 

‘« Nay, you know I never take liberties on 
the strength of relationship, Maria. But 
pray do not let me interrupt the young peo- 
ple. This lady was playing for them—”’ 

‘¢ Captain Llewellyn—Miss Latrobe.” 

‘‘T think we have done enough for 
them,’’ said Georgiana, smiling very amia- 
bly, and resuming her gloves and bouquet. 

‘IT fear the little lady will not forgive 
me,’’ said the captain, looking at the swelled 
face, whose owner clung to Herbert Disney 
with an expression of malevolent resolution 
not to be cheated out of her dance. How- 
ever, she was torn away by a rigorous 
mamma, not her own, but one who observed 
to a neighbor that she had no notion of 
children being spoiled in that ridiculous 





‘‘You dance charmingly, Miss Lydia,’ 


manner; and that, for her own part, she 
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had put her three children to bed two hours 
ago; and,if one of them had given her any 
of that kind of nonsense about coming out 
when she was ordered to stay at home, she 
would have had something that would have 
made her remember her impertinence for a 
long time to come, and so forth. And the 
painter was delivered from that affliction, — 
nothing to you, sensible man with a firmer 
character, but something to that vain young 
fellow of two-and-twenty, with new studs 
on. 

**T should like you to know my cousin,” 
said Mrs. Parker to Herbert. ‘1 call him 
my cousin,” she added honestly ; ‘* but the 
fact is, that my poor husband was a second 
cousin of his. Captain Llewellyn is highly 
connected, and came just now from Lord 
Glastonbury’s in Eaton Square.” 

‘“* He must have quite an aristocratic aro- 
ma about him,’’ said Herbert, smiling. 
‘* Let me know him before it is dispelled.” 

Mrs. Parker had not, of course, the faint- 
est idea what he meant, but brought him to 
the captain, who had naturally taken a seat 
near the prettiest girl in the room, and she 
—by name Georgiana—was looking pleased, 
and admiring her camellias with great sweet- 
ness. The introduction was effected; and 
Captain Llewellyn smiled as he observed to 
himself that Disney was an overdressed snob, 
and Disney smiled as he observed to himself 


that Llewellyn was a supercilious ass. Both 


were wrong, as it will happen in this life. 

‘* Some of your flowers are already begin- 
ning to rust at the edge,” said Herbert to 
Georgy, by way of commencing a conversa- 
tion. 

** A critic always looks out for blemishes,”’ 
replied the young lady. ‘Is it not sot” 
she added, appealing to her new acquain- 
tance. 

“‘T hardly know,” said the captain, ‘I 
was never a critic in all my life, I am glad 
to say. But I should have said that the 
rapid tinge on the flower was the proof of its 
extreme delicacy and purity.” 

Georgiana gave Disney a glance, in which 
he read her approval of the captain’s tone ; 
and even in his own mind Herbert allowed 
that the habit of putting things pleasantly 
was an acquirement cultivated in better soci- 
ety than that in which he usually found him- 
self. However, he was not going to own 
this. 





‘Yes,’ he said; ‘and hardier flowers 
should be used for the hard service to which 
ladies put such things.” 

‘Can a flower desire a better fate than to 
die in a lady’s hand?’’ said the flowery Fa- 
silier. 

Not being prepared with an answer that 
was likely to improve upon this speech, in 
Georgiana’s estimation, Mr. Disney, obsery- 
ing that the cornet-d-piston and his accom- 
plices had come, requested the honor of danc- 
ing the first quadrille with Miss Latrobe, and 
was excessively displeased to find that in the 
unreasonably short space of time since Cap- 
tain Llewellyn had been introduced, he had 
found an opportunity of engaging her. 

‘* But,” said Georgy, ‘get that poor lit- 
tle girl whom you disappointed of her polka, 
and be our vis-a-vis.’ 

This, however, was not exactly Mr. Dis- 
ney’s idea of happiness, and he bowed him- 
self away. And the rooms having now 
filled up, and many pretty faces surrounding 
him, he found a more agreeable partner than 
the child with the swelled face, and took his 
place in another quadrille from that to which 
the Fusilier led Miss Latrobe. 

Mindful of his duty to his wife, Llewellyn 
flirted hard and fast that night ; and had, 
let us hope, the reward of an approving con- 
science, which must have assured him that 
nobody would have believed him to be a mar- 
ried man. He speedily fascinated poor Geor- 
giana Latrobe, and this was not surprising. 
His tone was that of a better set than her 
own ; he talked with that pleasant mixture 
of deference to the person you talk to, and 
superiority to all the rest of the world, which 
unites to form the most delicate of flatteries ; 
and he spoke with easy familiarity of persons 
and things whereto middle class society looks 
up as man looks at the stars. I think ‘his 
conquest was completed when in the course 
of the evening he ventured to take her hand, 
and show her how the Queen had, at a re- 
cent levee, laid her royal hand upon his ; and 
as the captain did not mention that this was 
merely the formality of the presentation,—I 
do not mean for a moment that he thought 
of deception, but it never occurred to him 
that Miss Latrobe could mistake him,—Geor- 
giana’s not over practical mind conceived the 
idea that she was talking to her sovereign’s 
confidential and intimate friend. She was 
enchanted. Not so Herbert Disney, who 
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caught, between two plump dowagers wad- 
dling over the Trenise, a glance of Llewellyn 
sitting down and holding Georgiana’s hand, 
and whose wrath was kindled to such an ex- 
tent that he could hardly be civil to a part- 
ner whose bright smile and willing laugh 
deserved more cultivation. 

Desirous to draw a veil over painful scenes, 
we will only say that the evening was one of 
discomfiture to Herbert. Georgiana danced 
with him but twice; and her conversation 
upon those occasions divided itself into two 
parts—one whereof was upbraiding for his 
keeping bad time and waltzing heavily, and 
the other was praise of Captain Llewellyn of 
the Fusiliers for his excellence on both points 
wherein Disney was deficient. These ad- 
dresses did not carry much consolation to his 
heart. The champagne at supper did some- 
thing for his advantage ; and it was almost 
with a cheerful smile that he tendered her 
a silvered cracker to pull with him. But 
Captain Llewellyn just then informed her, 
with some little malice, that crackers were 
most dangerous things; and as his military 
character entitled him to be heard upon de- 
tonating powder, Georgiana, would not, for 
the world, accept the proffered challenge. 
The unfortunate Herbert was not quite 
crushed, and soon afterwards tendered her a 
motto which he had taken out of a bon-bon. 
She scarcely glanced at it, and handed it to 
her neighbor the captain who read it with 
an amused smile,— 

‘© QO, I should like to say how dear ¢ 

Thou art to me, and yet I fear! ”’ 
And he whispered something which made 
Georgiana laugh, and dropped the affection- 
ate billet into some jelly. This filled up the 
cup of Disney’s sorrows; and he actually 
retreated from the house without fulfilling 
his engagement for the after-supper dance, 
for which he was very silly; for Marian 
Knowles was growing very partial to him, 
and was not above showing it. He should 
have played off Marian against Llewellyn. 
But he was too much in earnest, he discov- 
ered, to do so, and he beat a hasty retreat. 
That nothing might be wanting to complete 
the disasters of the night, he got the wrong 
hat from the servants, fell over the man with 
a light who was asleep on the doorstep, and 
was abused by the cabman (it was before 
Mr. Fitzroy’s time) for not giving him more 
than twice his fare to Soho. 
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As he savagely lighted a cigar, Captain 
Llewellyn was putting on Georgiana’s shawl 
in the affectionate way known to captains 
and others, and hoping they should meet at 
the horticultural fé¢e on Saturday. 

Ys 

Tue excellent Herbert Disney was not the 
only person who regarded the proceedings of 
Miss Latrobe and the Fusilier with disfavor. 
Mrs. Parker, their hostess, although, as 
hath been stated, an extremely good-natured 
person, had certain opinions and prejudices 
of her own, and upon occasion could stand 
by them with pertinacity. It is needless to 
say that Charles Llewellyn had not troubled 
his cousin with any confidences touching his 
marriage; and that Mrs. Maria Parker, in 
common with the rest of the world, believed 
that splendid soldier to be in the matrimonial 
market. Now Mrs. Parker’s admiration of 
him was something touching ; it was to be 
reverenced and treated tenderly. Ordinarily 
we delight—as much from spite as from love 
of truth—to force open the eyes of honest 
parasites and idolaters, and to insist upon 
their seeing and acknowledging, the holes in 
the coats of their idols; but this no person 
could be wantonly cruel enough to attempt 
in the case of Mrs. Parker and her captain- 
cousin. Her adoration of him was instinc- 
tive and genuine, and not to be derided. 
And, as touching the market in question, 
Maria had settled in her own mind the price 
at which Charley Llewellyn was to go; and 
it ranged between some young countess with 
a handsome dowry, and some young heiress 
whose want of title might be atoned for by 
her title-deeds. These were about the figures 
at which Captain Llewellyn was to be 
quoted. 

Therefore, when she perceived the flirta- 
tion between her cousin and our pretty 
Georgiana, and perceived, too, that it was 
making Mr. Disney very uncomfortable, 
Maria Parker felt doubly wronged. Her 
great vexation, of course, was that her 
brilliant captain should be taking measures 
for throwing himself away. But her mind 
was also vexed that Miss Latrobe, whom, 
apart from her presumption in dreaming of 
the Fusilier, Mrs. Parker liked very heartily, 
should behave herself unkindly to the 
painter. And Maria considered within her- 
self what she should do to replace the trio 





in their right places. Herein Mrs. Parker 
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gave a new instance of the folly of trying 
to do good. There is sure to be some secret 
in the background which turns all your 
efforts of that sort into absurdities, and 
therefore you had much better be lazy and 
selfish, and let things alone. This is a little 
moral which I humbly conceive may be 
acceptable just now, as contrasting in flavor 
with the customary admonitions of the sea- 
son. 

Divers were the plans which suggested 
themselves to Mrs. Parker for disentangling 
the captain from Georgiana. At one time 
she thought of seriously remonstrating with 
him upon the attentions which he had paid 
the young lady; and for meeting her (as he 
certainly did) at the Chiswick féte, and for 
going up toa box in which he perceived her 
at the Olympic Theatre. But, besides that 
she stood in some reasonable awe of her dis- 
tinguished’ relation, she had a feminine 
relish for managing matters with as much 
subtlety as possible; and therefore she 
eschewed the direct way, which probably 
would have elicited a satisfactory explana- 
tion from Llewellyn, and took an indirect 
one, of which the result shall be seen. 
Having desired that when Mr. Disney should 
call, after the party, he should be apprised 
that she wished to see him, and that gentle- 
man’s attention to the proprieties having 
brought him to Pimlico within what, as an 
artist and literary man, he considered quite 
early time for performing the usual social 
duty, namely, a fortnight, Mrs. Parker 
found herself ¢éte-d-téte with the young 
painter. 

‘‘ Have you seen Georgiana Latrobe to- 
day?’’ asked the lady, when the ordinary 
prologue had been spoken, and the yelling 
of the Pimlico peripatetics had been duly 
anathematised, as it is to this day by every 
one who sets foot in the disturbed district. 

“To-day! O dear no. Not for many 
days. I met her soon after your party. I 
don’t think I have seen her since.” 

** You are joking, of course, Mr. Disney. 
Tell me, when did you see her?” 

‘Indeed Iam not joking, Mrs. Parker,”’ 
said Herbert. ‘* Why shoula you think 
80? 9 : 

‘* Well, then, if it is true—but you will 
only set me down for a woman who meddles 
in other people’s business. And yet Georgy 





is a dear little girl, and I love her, and I 
seem to have a right to talk about her.’’ 

‘¢ Miss Latrobe is a very pleasant person 
to talk about. Indeed, quite as pleasant to 
talk about as to talk to.’’ 

‘* You are the last person to say that, and 
to hope to be believed.’’ 

*“‘T should like to know why, Mrs. 
Parker,’’ said Mr. Disney, who was rather 
full of his grievances, and, knowing it, was 
afraid to trust himself with much discourse 
on the subject. 

** Come, come, don’t be mysterious with 
me, Mr. Herbert,’’ said Mrs. Parker. ‘I 
am an old friend of Georgy’s, and in ber 
confidence. Now, you know, I know all 
about it. And if you say to me that you 
have not seen her for some days, I shall 
drive across and hear what it means.’’ 

**T should not like to prevent your having 
a pleasant drive; but I am ata loss, I assure 
you, to understand what my not having seen 
Miss Latrobe can mean, except that I have 
not happened to call, and we have not hap- 
pened to meet.” 

‘‘T like you very much, Mr. Herbert Dis- 
ney.”’ 

‘‘And I deserve that you should like me,”’ 
replied the painter; ‘‘and I mean that you 
should go on liking me, madam.” 

*¢ Yes, but all that would beat an endif 
I believed that you were behaving ill to 
Georgiana Latrobe.’’ 

‘* Behaving ill, in a lady’s dictionary, has 
but one meaning,’’ said Disney ; ‘‘ and as 
we have gone so far, I suppose [ had better 
say in earnest, my dear Mrs. Parker, that I 
don’t comprehend why you should use the 
words. They imply, of course, that I have 
been in a position in which I could act un- 
worthily in reference to that lady. Now, 
as nothing——”’ 

‘¢ There, do not make me angry with you. 
Ihave told you that I am in Georgiana’s 
confidence, and therefore you ought not to 
speak to me in that way.” 

‘‘T can only suppose, dear Mrs. Parker, 
that we are at some kind of cross purposes, 
and when they are explained, we shall 
laugh.” 

‘‘T would turn you out of the room at 
once,”’ said Mrs. Parker seriously, ‘if it 
were not for my regard for Georgy, which 
makes me overlook rudeness to myself. And 
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I will speak very plainly to you for her sake. 
If you are playing with her affections, you 
are acting a part of which you ought to be 
ashamed.’’ 

“TI playing with—”’ 

‘¢ Because,’’ continued Mrs. Parker, work- 
ing herself up into earnestness, ‘‘she is @ 
dear warm-hearted girl, who will give her 
heart but once, and break it if it is trampled 
upon.”’ 

‘* But I have no idea of trampling upon 
it,’”’ Herbert tried to put in. 

‘¢It is true that she has no fortune, and 
that in a girl’s noble and single-minded re- 
liance upon your love, and confidence in your 
genius and success, she has forgotten that, 
and preferred to take her chance with you to 
marrying where more immediate worldly 
advantages offered; but if you are to turn 
round upon her for that, and insult her pride 
and wound her heart for a frankness and 
confidingness which you ought to feel are an 
honor to you, I don’t know what answer 
you will be able to give your own con- 
science.’” 

And here Mrs. Parker introduced a gush 
of real tears, being somewhat largely gifted 
with the invaluable faculty of self-excite- 
ment. 

‘* After what you have said, Mrs. Parker,’’ 
said Herbert, ‘‘ it is perfectly evident to me 
that I have not been so fully admitted to 
Miss Latrobe’s confidence as you have. In 
fact—”’ 

‘‘ Ah! you allow, then, that she had a 
right to say such things to me, Mr. Disney. 
Well, that is something—indeed I may call 
it manly and candid of you. But that you 
should affect to quarrel with a girl like 
Georgiana, who has given you her whole 
heart and soul, is more than I can under- 
stand. One would think that with such a 
treasure in your keeping you would be too 
much in earnest for such silliness.” 

‘*T scarcely know how to answer you 
without—”’ 

‘JT dare say not. I do not want any 
answer. I aman old woman; but I know 
what all this means, and I am aware that 
you could say nothing that would not be to 
some extent humiliating to you. So you 
shall say nothing. I daresay I spoke harshly. 
I always do when I am sincere; and Geor- 
giana Latrobe is a child for whom there is 
nothing that I would not do. I am more 
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pleased with you now, and I shall be quite 
reconciled to you, I dare say, when I come 
to think over what you have said. You 
must let me make it up between you and 
Georgy—no, she is too high-minded a person, 
and so are you, to be pushed together like 
two children after a quarrel; but you call 
in Charlotte Street to-morrow, and speak as 
if you had met yesterday. Will you promise 
this?” 

‘‘ Certainly,”? said Mr. Disney. Indeed 
there was not much else for him to say. 

‘‘ Very well,’’ said Mrs. Parker, rising 
and taking him by both hands, ‘that is 
very good of you. And now please to go 
away; for I am a foolish person, and I must 
go and lie down after our little scene. Good 
bye, and remember your promise.’’ 

And she made his retreat a matter of ne- 
necessity by her own retreat into another 
room, and thence up-stairs. 

It was of course impossible for Mr. Disney 
to think over the scene that had passed until 
he got out of the howling wilderness. But 
he made for the street of Hugo Lupus, and 
so for Vauxhall Bridge ; and at that distance 
the hideous Voices of the Day had blended 
into one cry, but too distant to torture the 
ear and distract the mind. And he paid the 
toll, and set himself to work out the money 
by walking up and down with his hands be- 
hind him, and musing after the following 
fashion : 

‘‘ That Mrs. Parker isa queer person. I 
never saw her so much in earnest. No mis- 
take about her crying, either; but then a 
woman can always cry. However, they 
don’t usually weep over other people’s trou- 
bles. Yes, I think there was real feeling in 
it. And so Georgiana has been making con- 
fidences to her. She feels my staying away, 
does she? And who hasshe to thank for it? 
I am incapable, I hope, of behaving un- 
generously to a girl who has placed her des- 
tiny in my hands [yah, you vain idiot] ; but 
what was her conduct on the night of Mrs. 
Parker’s ball? I have punished her; but 
she ought to confess that she deserved it. 
Well, there’s an end of that. It has an- 


swered its purpose capitally, in making me 
aware of her feelings towards me; and Mrs. 
Parker certainly put our mutual positions in 
a very fair light. Georgiana knows that I 
shall have to make a struggle, and is content 
to share it with me; and she is assured that 
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hereafter I shall achieve success and fame. 
What odd creatures they are! She never 
gave me a word of encouragement of this 
kind, or ever let me think that she even ap- 
preciated me. They ere odd creatures, and 
heaps of contradictions. But should we love 
them were they otherwise? As for Geor- 
giana,—by Jove, what a good face it is when 
she smiles! I have never quite hit it off; 
but I will, one of thesedays. I havea great 
mind to write to her to-night; let’s see, 
what excuse shall I make—?”’ 

Etc., etc., etc., etc. 

He said a great deal more, and I think 
quite took out the value of his toll in his 
promenading ; but this specimen will show 
you into what state of mind Mrs. Parker’s 
revelations had brought our young friend. 
That afternoon he was much too restless in 
his self-complacency to work, or even to re- 
remain within doors ; but took a long coun- 
try ramble,—meditating on Georgiana’s 
merits, and occasionally refreshing himeelf at 
a roadside inn (like that sketched at the be- 
ginning of our chapter) ; and having wearied 
himself out, he returned and dined somewhat 
expensively, ordering some champagne for 
the express purpose of drinking the health 
of Miss Latrobe. The captain of Fusiliers 
occasionally came across his mind ; but the 
unwelcome visitor was speedily banished, and 
Mr. Disney gave himeelf up to pleasurable 
emotion and to anticipations of the coming 
day. 

Mrs. Parker did not go and lie down, but 
on the contrary, ordered the carriage ; and 
before Herbert had left the bridge she was 
hastening across the Park towards Charlotte 
Street. And when she got there, she found 
Captain Llewellyn picking out a new polka 
on Georgiana’s pianoforte. 

vI. 

Tue captain did not remain long after the 
arrival of his relative ; but there is reason to 
believe that, true to the interests of his 
wife, he had flirted hard, and made consider- 
able way in the course of his visit. For 
though at first our Georgiana looked a little 
ashamed of being thus discovered by Mrs. 
Parker in an evident endeavor to entrap her 
brilliant cousin, she soon rallied ; and after 
his departure, eulogized him in a very frank 
manner. This enraged the matron, who 
nevertheless might reasonably have been more 
‘afraid of defeat had Georgy arrived at years 


discretion to pretend to find fault with what 
she admired. 

A discerning reader—and we desire none 
other—will of course comprehend what kind 
of game Mrs. Parker came to play in Char- 
lotte Street. The same intelligent person 
will probably conjecture that the simple 
manceuvre which at once turned the flank of 
poor Mr. Herbert Disney was defeated in the 
attack upon Miss Latrobe, by reason of the 
reserve Fusilier foree. The case was 80; 
but Mrs. Parker certainly aided her own 
discomfiture by losing her temper. She 
seemed to feel that she had been a sort of 
patroness to Georgiana; and though the 


advice and talents and spirit of the latter’ 


had doubtless been useful in promoting the 
success of Mrs. Parker’s party, still she, 
Maria Parker, of Pimlico, widow, was the 
hostess. She provided the house and the 
furniture and the music and the supper ; and 
these things go a long way in material minds 
towards making up the idea of a party. 
Consequently, she felt that Georgiana, in 
acting contrary to her wishes, was really 
violating the laws of hospitality; and Mrs. 
Parker’s conversation rather tended to im- 
part the impression than to conceal it. Now 
Georgiana was by no means inclined to take 
this view of the subject, and was perfectly 
able and far from disinclined, to marshal 
certain facts of her own on the other side of 
the question. The principal of these were, 
that she had been very happy to introduce 
to Mrs. Parker nice people whom Mrs. Par- 
ker might have had difficulty in meeting 
elsewhere; that Captain Llewellyn was 
almost the only exception in Mrs. Parker's 
favor, and that really she, Miss Latrobe, had 
no idea that even he was so very great and 
grand a person that he was not to be treated 
like other gentlemen ; that the daughter of a 
distinguished officer could scarcely consider 
herself flattered by any body’s notice; that 
she had not invited the captain to call, 
whatever her mamma might have done, and 
that as certainly she had no intention of 
avoiding him ; that it was generally held in 
society that, having been introduced to any 
body in a good house, you had a right to 
know him afterwards if you pleased, with- 
out consulting the original introducer ; that 
Captain Llewellyn’s attentions were the 
most ordinary courtesies; and much more 





to the same effect, delivered with rather a 
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pretty flush, which it is charitable to con- 
ceive might have been a blush at the hypoc- 
risy of the wearer. 

But when, Mrs. Parker, recovering from 
the effect of the highly superior tone with 
which her remonstrances had been received, 
ventured her appeal to Miss Georgiana’s 
feelings, and insinuated that in encouraging 
the attentions of Captpin Llewellyn she was 
lacerating another heart to which she owed 
better treatment, Georgiana, as became her 
sex, waxed more indignant in proportion, of 
course, as she was more in the wrong. She 
was utterly unaware that she had given Mr. 
Disney, or any one on his behalf (this in 
marked italics, we assure you), the right to 
make the slightest allusion to such a sup- 
posed state of affairs. If such arguments 
were to be used, it would be best to speak to 
her mamma, from whom she had no secrets 
—(an audacious little story-teller)—and 
who would make a proper answer in her 
name. If Mrs. Parker had been kind 
enough to say at once that she had been re- 
quested to be Mr. Herbert Disney's envoy, 
Georgiana could, she said, have spared her a 
good deal of trouble. She hoped to hear no 
more upon so ridiculous a subject; and 
added, that if any thing could induce her to 
encourage visits or attentions from Captain 
Llewellyn, it would be the desire to give the 
most complete refutation to such ideas as 
those of Mrs. Parker, which for ought Geor- 
giana knew, might have been formed else- 
where, and ought to be put down at once. 
Let it be added, that Georgiana never 
thought of crying throughout the interview ; 
and this impressed Mrs. Parker with a very 
unfavorable belief as to the goodness of her 
ex-favorite’s heart. Some people think that 
fluent tears indicate deep feelings, despite 
the anatomical proof that the case is the 
other way. Georgy was all wrong in what 
she was doing ; but she was too honest a 
girl to cry when there was nothing to cry 
about. 

Bref, Mrs. Parker was not only personally 
routed with great slaughter by our little 
heroine, but her plan for preparing Georgi- 
ana to receive Mr. Herbert Disney in an 
affectionate manner was pushed out of pos- 
sibility. She had brought the flush upon 
Georgy’s cheek, and the fire into her eye, 
and the curl upon her lip; and it required 
more cunning treatment than any for which 
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the good woman: of Pimlico had brain (or, 
for that. matter, temper, just then) to tone 
down those symptoms, and make Miss Lat- 
robe listen to a love-story. We have known 
women who could have done it, and spread 
the oil the more triumphantly that the waves 
had been lashed up d'abord; but Maria 
Parker, widow, was none of these. Had 
she been one of them, this story would never 
have been written. 

So she let off some scolding, which,—hav- 
ing passed certain early years of her life in 
that class of society in which scolding is 
practised,—she discharged with some preci- 
sion of aim and continuity of fire. Upon a 
person of her own metier the bombardment 
would have told. At least it must have 
brought out the artillery practice on the 
other side; and then the two vulgarians, 
having ‘‘rowed’’ one another heartily, 
would have cried, embraced, and sworn 
repentant and eternal friendship, not with- 
out libation. But here it was stone-wall 
against wooden ship. Georgiana was too 
high bred to feel any thing but contempt for 
this kind of attack. As Mrs. Parker heated, 
Miss Latrobe cooled; and a final volly, with 
which the matron intended to end the strife, 
only produced a very sweet smile and an ex- 
pression of regret that they thought ao dif- 
ferently upon a subject which was really of 
very little importance. And then Mrs. 
Parker retreated; and her carriage by no 
means bore to Pimlico the she-conqueror 
who had intended to return thither in 
triumph. Flushed with her easy victory 
over an unsuspecting young man, she had 
give careless battle to a young woman ren- 
dered vigilant by the consciousness of wrong, 
and had been defeated. . 

Now was the time to show her genius. 
Now was the moment for intellect to convert 
discomfiture into victory. Now was the 
time to save her Fusilier from the haughty 
girl who had avowed she would encourage 
him to his ruin. Alas, Maria Parker had 
no genius! All that occurred to her was a 
wretched precautionary measure. She wrote 
a note to Herbert Disney, desiring him not 
to call upon Georgiana until written to 
again. And like all such wretched meas- 
ures, it failed, as it deserved to do. Mrs. 
Parker desired her servant to post it immedi- 
ately ; but as it did not happen to suit that 
gentleman to do so, he merely irfformed her 
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that he had posted it in five minutes from 
receiving it. In the course of the evening, 
however, he did send it to the post bya trades- 
man who called ; and eventually it found its 
way to Soho Square at an hour when it by 
no means pleased the wheezy old portress to 
go all the way up stairs with it, and there- 
fore it went upon a dresser downstairs. It 
was mislaid for three days, when it was 
really too greasy to be carried up to a gen- 
tleman ; so it was read and burned, like 
numbers of other unfortunate letters, whose 
useless life begins on a perfumed and velvety 
desk, and ends in a dirty fireplace. 

Not having received the warning, there- 
fore, and arising in the morning in the same 
state of mind to which Mrs. Parker had con- 
signed him, Herbert Disney concocted a few 
pretty speeches, to be used as occasion might 


require ; and having got through those hours. 


of the day in which civilized beings are in- 
visible to one another, presented himeelf in 
Charlotte Street. with sentiments half-ten- 
der, half-triumphast, inspiring his artistic 
nature. He really was a gentleman, as you 
know ; and he had resolved to be very good 
and very delicate, and to take the earliest 
opportunity of showing that he considered 
himself in the wrong, and then he meant to 
be so grateful for Georgiana’s kindness. It 
even crossed his mind (and you who do not 
believe it, may laugh if you like, but you 
have never been in his place) that at some 
crisis of the dialogue she might burst into 
tears upon the left lapel of his surtout,—the 
left because he had settled where he would 
sit, and therefore that side would be her nat- 
ural place; and so he removed an elegant 
little flower, which he had pinned into a but- 
ton-hole on that side, to the other, in order 
that it might not be in the way. He was 
not a great artist then; but a great arsist is 
known in trifles, saith the wisdom of the 
sage. 

I propose to draw a veil once more over a 
distressing interview. In the first place, 
Georgiana received him with perfect cool- 
ness ; in the next, she showed him no kind- 
ness whatever; in the third, she did not 
shed one single tear. As for her head com- 
ing near the lapel of his coat, the nearest 
approach she made to touching him was the 
coldest surrender of her fingers to his hand 
when he entered; and when he left, she 
managed to have her hands full of something, 





—an album, or some such device,—which 
prevented her doing more than bow him out. 
All that passed between them might ‘‘ have 
been proclaimed at Charing Croés,’’ and 
would have excited about as much attention 
as the last Chartist insurrection in that 
locality. Nay, Herbert could not even suc- 
ceed in occupying the seat in which he had 
imagined himself pouring out his penitence ; 
he could not do so for the very simple rea- 
son that it was occupied, when he came 
and when he left, by Charles Llewellyn of 
the Fusiliers. 

? vil. 

Tuat Herbert Disney left Mrs. Latrobe's 
with politeness, and then gave way to his 
wrath with ferocity, needs hardly be said. 
As he paced round Soho Square, he launched 
the fierce shafts of his scornful rage at every 
member of the circle to which we have had 
the honor of introducing the reader. Geor- 
giana was a cold-hearted scheming flirt, 
with a vulgar feminine admiration of sol- 
diery (mere livery servants, after all) ; and 
she was really not worth another thought. 
The captain of Fusiliers was a most frivolous 
mischievous coxcomb,.and a worthy sample 
of the officer-class, which Herbert believed 
‘to be composed of every thing that was 
profligate and audacious. As for Mrs. 
Parker, i€ Georgiana had not deceived her 
(and the girl was artful enough for any 
thing), that matron had been playing tricks 
with him,—perhaps set on to do so by that 
military cousin himself. And even poor 
Mrs. Latrobe came in for a share of vituper- 
ation. Why had she not taught her 
daughter to behave better, and prevented 
such barefaced flirtations and inconsisten- 
cies? Having slightly relieved his mind by 
apportioning to each of his enemies his or 
her place in the system of creation, Mr. 
Disney proceeeed to consider his next move. 

His evident and rational course was to do 
nothing; and itis highly superfluous therefore 
to observe that ayoung gentleman of two-and- 
twenty, who imagined himself in love, dis- 
missed all idea of this course without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. He conceived himself 
entitled to revenge of some kind, and this he 
determined to have. 

But revenge is not an easy matter in Eng- 
land. In France, now, if a virtuous and 
injured young man desires to right himeelf, 
he can pick a slight quarrel with his foe, 
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and be shot with much comfort and expedi- 
tion. But that kind of thing has been 
stopped here, with no particular ill conse- 
quences. Although it was certainly pre- 
dicted that the extirpation of duelling would 
turn all our gentleman into savages; and 
that we should use bad names and slap faces 
in the ‘presence of ladies, as soon as it be- 
came impossible to call us to account, I 
have not noticed much of that species of 
conduct in drawing-rooms. Herbert Disney 
thought that he should like to defy the cap- 
tain to mortal combat, but owned to him- 
self that it would notdo. He felt satisfied 
that the Fusilier would summon the aid of 
a brother-officer in blue, and with a bracelet 
on his left wrist : and there is nothing chiy- 
alrous, or even satisfactory, in being taken 
in charge. So he abandoned all designs 
upon the captain’s life. , 

Physical ‘revenge upon the women was not 
exactly a thing to plot; and, indeed, what 
could he do even to Mrs. Parker, who had 
chiefly caused the injury to his vanity? 
Unless, like the clown in a pantomime, he 
went and lay on his face across her doorway, 
and trusted to her tumbling over him when 
she came out, it was hard to say what he 
could do to hurt this aggravating old woman. 

Now about this time it came to pass that 
the greatest poet of the day, aggrieved at 
certain satire by the most varied genius of 
the day, had penned eome retaliatory verses 
in the wittiest publication of theday. They 
were then upon the lips of every body, and 
upon Mr. Herbert Disney’s among the rest 
of mankind. And one line was this— 

*¢ An artist, sir, should rest in art.’? 
And this wise counsel darted through the 
memory of Mr. Disney as he paced rapidly 
around Soho Square. 

* * * * * 

Two months have elapsed, and in the stu- 
dio on the second floor may be beheld a 
young artist toiling exceedingly hard ata 
picture. He is working with earnestness 
and gravity. He has discarded his elegant 
robe, and golden bell-pull, and in an old 
cotton-velvet jacket is laboring away as one 
who thinks of his work, not of himself. 
Indignation makes verses. It also makes 
pictures. “It sent our young Herbert to his 
easel ; but, in the first place, it sent him to 
his bookshelf. He required a theme, in 
dealing with which he might at once avenge 
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himself on his enemies and vindicate his 
own genius ; and he speedily discovered one, 
for a stick is easily fourd when—what is 
that familiar saying? In the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream our painter detected a sub- 
ject which precisely fulfilled his require- 
ments; and that subject he has been busily 
treating for eight weeks, during which time 
he has never approached the houses where 
he sustained the injuries we have recorded. 

He has painted a scene from the Dream. 
It isat the moment when Oberon, having 
awakened Titania, directs Puck to remove 
the ass’ head from the shoulders of Bottom. 
You discover at a glance that in the charm- 
ing features of the fairy queen may be dis- 
cerned the best likeness which Mr. Disney 
could produce of Miss Georgiana Latrobe ; 
and that the removal of the ass’ head from 
the weaver discloses a malicious reproduc- 
tion of the handsome lineaments of Charles 
Llewellyn. Oberon’s back, as you see, is 
towards you; but you can quite perceive 
that the artist has thought of his own 
figure ; and the portion of the face in view 
has a sarcastic expression, much cultivated 
by himself upon occasion. Even Puck is 
made a little like poor Mrs. Parker in fea- 
tures; and, in fact, the Painter’s Revenge 
embraces every body who has wronged him, 
—for among some pretty fairies peeping 
through the branches are two or thre ugly 
ones, and one of these is Mrs. Latrobe, with 
her mouth open in astonishment at what is 
going on. Dante himself did not carry out 
his revenge more completely. 

The best, or the worst, of it is, that the 
young fellow has made a good picture. He 
has gone to work with so much heart and 
determination, that the goddess Art, who 
will be woed as we are told to woo widows, 
namely, with vehemence, has listened. He 
has brought all his knowledge, and all his 
patience, and all his industry, to bear upon 
that canvas; and the result is, that he is 
rewarded by a real success. Drawing and 
color and breadth and force and truth, 
and all the rest of the words which 
have a meaning, though incapable and im- 
modest critics do sometimes sprinkle them, 
as from a flour-dredger, over their art- 
notices, are required if we want to describe 
Herbert’s picture. He has done the thing 
this time, and feels that he has done it. 

And now, O thou of little mind! thou 
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art thinking that the painter’s revenge is 
incomplete. Thou wouldst. have him take 
such order that his satire should come under 
the eyes of those whom he has depicted! 
that Georgiana should color with anger as 
she beholds herself owning that she has 
been enamored of an ass; and that the cap- 
tain’s moustache should curl with ire as he 
notes how faithfully he is limned for poster- 
ity as the garrulous swaggering clown. 
Thou wouldst even like the two old women 
to see their faces in the picture. We write 
no art-tales (with a purpose) to such as thou 
art, O friend; but truly, friend, wert thou 
now at the head of a flight of stairs, and I 
behind thee, I would gladly expedite thy 
descent by a leverage whereof thou must 
surely wot. 

Not so; the artist rests in art. The im- 
pulse of wrath and revenge drove him to 
his easel, and aided him in his toil; but as 
he advanced, and found that he was suc- 
ceeding, a better influence came upon him, 
and he worked away like an earnest man, 
and not like a passionate boy. His plan 
was laid, his likeneses were taken, before 
the change took place; but long ago he has 
forgotten his wrath, and is acting under a 
worthier inspiration. Look at him, and tell 
us whether that is the face of an enraged 
and vain young fellow, furiously caricatur- 
ing his rival; or is it the countenance of 
the art-student, following Art through all 
her thousand coquetries, assured of tracking 
his way at last to her inmost meaning ? 

It was late in the summer, and,the Acad- 
emy was about to close. One morning an 
acquaintance of Herbert Disney's called 
upon him, and apprised him that, having 
purchased one of the crack pictures of the 
year, with intention to engrave it, he much 
needed a brief pamphlet which should in- 
troduce the work in the provinces, whither 
it was to be taken. The more charming the 
description of the picture, the stronger the 
reasons assigned why the owner of an en- 
graving from it should be the proudest man 
in the kingdom, the better. Herbert had a 
pleasant pen—guineas were no object to the 
picture-owner—would Mr. Disney write the 
pamplet? 

What a clever good little book he wrote! 
Utterly unlike any thing of the kind which 
he had done previously. He studied the 
great master’s picture, and sought in ear- 
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nestness and reverence to comprehend his 
treatment. A few weeks of sincere work of 
his own had marvellously opened his eyes 
to the work of others. Consequently, in- 
stead of a smart shower of sparkling words, 
which read most sweetly to the ignorant, 
and made the artist smile with not. very 
cheerful contempt, Herbert prepared a 
genial but discriminating tribute to the mas- 
terpiece before him, in which some of its 
surpassing merits (not all, for no miracle 
had been worked upon the young man) 
were eloquently pointed out in a manner 
which carried to the mind of the educated 
reader the conviction felt by the writer. 
Let me add that, though the purchaser of 
the manuscript paid honorably for it, he did 
not like it half so well as earlier productions 
of Herbert’s; he did not consider that it 
would * tell ’? half so well upon a subscrib- 
ing world; and he gave the next job of the 
sort toavery smart and ready young writer, 
who ‘* did ’’ critiques upon every thing and 
who would have cut up the Newtonian sys- 
tem without the faintest hesitation,and at the 
shortest notice, if it had been the Copernican 
that he was requested to puff. But the 
painter of whom Herbert Disney had written 
read his pamphlet, and made the young 
man’s acquaintance ; and in an hour’s con- 
versation before an easel, told him things in 
art that were worth a good many times the 
guineas he had lost by his earnestness. 
Herbert Disney was in a fair way to bea 
distinguished painter. Let us say at once 
that he has become one, and that on the 
first Monday in May every body asks, 
‘* What has Disney done this year?’’? And 
now, perhaps, some reader may desire an 
end to this story. Well, what sort of an 
ending would any body like? I said that 
the thing was not a novel, but something 
with a purpose; and that you have had. 
There is no reason, however, for defrauding 
any body of the sequel to our history. Once 
more, what sort of an end would you like? 
I see a very good “‘ situation ; ’’ will you 
have it? Herbert Disney’s ‘‘ Dream ”’ is 
sent into the country for exhibition. It is 
shown, among other places, in the town near 
the residence of the rich baronet who in- 
tends to make Mrs. Charles Llewellyn his 
heiress. Sir Plutus Goldsworthy buys pic- 
tures sometimes ; and upon the present occa- 
sion he drives in from Aurifer Hall, with 
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his niece, whom he. supposes to be Miss 
Goldsyorthy, to see the new work. Mrs. 
Charles advances to behold it, recognizes the 
features of her beloved Fusilier, and rapidly 
drawing from the accessories the deduction 
that her soldier has been affectionately in- 
clined towards some beautiful girl, repre- 
sented as Titania, cannot repress her excita- 
ble nature, screams, sobs out her story at 
the feet of Sir Plutus, and is disinherited. 
There is revenge for the painter. 

If you do not like this ending,—and I do 
not much like it myself,—I will give you 
another, which I think is the right one. 1 
think. that Llewellyn soon left off flirting 
with Georgiana, and went out of town to 
shoot; and that Sir Plutus, suddenly de- 
parting from this sublunary vale, left him 

“next year at liberty to acknowledge his rich 
wife. I think that Georgiana speedily re- 
covered from her folly, and that it taught 
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her a lesson; and that at some of the par- 
ties in the spring. she and Herbert met 
again, and friendly relations were resumed. 
Whether two or three years later, when he 
had a good income, and fancied that he 
knew his own mind, he was silly enough to 
go again to Charlotte Street on the same 
errand as before, and-unlucky enough not 
to depart under similar circumstances of 
discerafiture, I really do not feel myself 
obliged tosay. The moral of a story does 
not lie in its marriages. But I think it ex- 
ceedingly probable that Herbert did marry 
Georgiana, and also that Mrs. Disney does 
justice to her sex, and to its logic, by main- 
taining to this day that all her husband's 
brilliant success-in life is due to herself; for 
that if she had not driven him to earnest 
work, by what she tells him, and he tries to 
believe, was pretended coldness, he. would 
never have achieved the Painter's Revenge. 
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Tus is a complete statistical account of the 
pepulation, agriculture;commerce, productions, 
and interests generally of the Southern States 
of the American Union. It is a book for refer- 
ence, not for reading; but seems well adapted 
to the former purpose. The portion of it most 
important to Englishmen is the chapter which 
treats of the cotton crop and the dependence of 
England thereupon.: The writer estimates the 
capital employed in the growth of cotton in the 
States to be 00,000,000 dollars, and the num- 
ber of laborers 900,000—of whom 800,000 are 
slaves. He considers that there are limits, and 
not very distant ones, to the increase of the 
cotton production in the United States;—limits 
arising from the increase of the white and black 
population, and the consequent necessity of 
employing a larger and larger proportion of the 
soil and labor in the growth of corn and cattle. 
As long as fresh lands suitable for cotton can be 
found, planters will remove their slaves thither 
and continue the production; but when this is 
all exhausted or appropriated, the aggregate 
crop will probably cease its present annual aug- 

‘ mentation. 

The author does not fear the competition of 
the East Indies. He argues very truly that the 
cost of carriage and freight from the interior of 
India to Great Britain is nearly double that 
from the cotton plantations of America, while 
the article itself is of inferior value. But he 
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diminishes with every improvement made—and 
improvemonts are rapidly being made—in the 
roads and water communications of Hindostan; 
he overlooks the great efforts that are now mak- 
ing, or about to commence, for improving the 
cultivation and preparation of Indian cotton; 
and he forgets also that the cheap labor of India, 
though inferior in quality and perhaps equal in 
real cost to the intelligent industry of free 
whites, may yet be decidedly more economical 
and efficient than that of unwilling and stupid 
slaves. However,.as we explained a week or 
two ago, the East Indian cotton is too different 
in character from that produced in America to 
be at all likely to supersede it. 

The book contains, by the way, a gratifying: 
testimony to the accuracy of the information. 
and prognostics furnished by this journal. _ M.. | 
De Bow’s chapter on the ‘‘ Prospects of’ Great- 
Britain relative to the Supply of Cotton,’ is: 
copied verbatim (with acknowledgment) from: 
an elaborate article published on the subject 
some years since in the Economist,—the antici-. 
pations of which have been remarkably realized. 
—Economist. 





‘¢ Les PEINES DU DEPART,’’ &c.—Whanee: is 
the line— 
‘Les peines du départ sont pour cefti qui 
reste? ’’ 
I think it is quoted in Chateaubriand's-Me~— 
moires d?Outre-Tombe.—WVotes'and Queries... 
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From Household Words. 
THE COCO-PALM. 

Tae Spaniards call apish tricks ‘ cocos,”’ 
and the phrase ‘*‘ es un coco”’ means, ‘* you 
monkey.”’ The black bogies of the Spanish 
ehildren are ‘‘ cocos.”” The word ‘‘ coco” 
is of genuine quadrumanal origin; being 
derived from the monkeys themselves, the 
Indian species of which, called Maimons, cry 
**Co-co!’? Undoubtedly, the monkeys have 
a right to name themselves; and the Indians 
and tke Spaniards only acted sensibly in 
adopting the name of the highest authorities 
in monkey-science. Monkey, or little monk, 
is a name which paints them well; and 
there is a nut which resembles the head of a 
coco sufficiently, for the Spaniards to frighten 
their children with it, by making them be- 
lieve it is a monkey or a bogie. There is 
even a point formed by the joinings of the 
shell, which is not a bad model of the little 
pug-nose. As the nut came to be called the 
eoco from its resemblance to the animal, the 
tree became known as the tree of the coco- 
like nut. It is a mistake to call it the cocoa- 
nut tree, as the word ‘‘ cocoa”’ belongs to a 
tree of a different family. The tree of the 
monkey-nut isa palm. The rude resemblance 
to the face of a monkey having given a name 
to the nut, the likeness of the leaf to the 
palm of the hand gives a name to the tree; 
and the coco-palm ought consequently to be 
the name of the tree. When described ac- 
cording to the place in which it likes best to 
grow, this palm-tree would be called the 
shore-palm ; but, the nut is far more widely 
known than the habitat. 

The coco-palms are the trees of the tropi- 
eal shores. Stray coco-palms may be found 
indeed, as far south, and as far north, as 
twenty-seven degrees of both latitudes, or, in 
other words, seven degrees further north than 
the Tropic of Cancer, and further south than 
the tropic of Capricorn. Voyagers within 
the tropics describe in rapturous terms the 
astonishing beauty and magnificence of the 
eoco-islands. When the low-lying coco- 
islands are seen from afar they resemble mag- 
nificent tables standing up in the sea. As 
the tallest trees border the ocean, and the 
shortest grow inland, the green tables seem 
to slope from their edges towards their cen- 
tres. The scene changes when nearer. 
Then, under a clear sky, every tree suggests 
a resemblance to an umbrella planted upon 
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the water. The top of the gigantic umbrel- 
la is green, the span of it is about forty. feet, 
and the height of the grey handle is from 
seventy to a hundred feet. It is set ina 
white bank of coral sand. The gleam of the 
water, and the white of the sand, set off 
well the grey of the trunk and the green of 
the leaves of the coco-palm. High up the 
trunk, the cluster-of the monkey-heads or 
cocos is observable just where the leaves will 
best shelter them from the blaze of the sun. 
Homely comparisons to tables and umbrellas 
must not be allowed to obscure the lofty 
grace and glorious loveliness of the scenery 
of the palm-islands. The Grecian architects 
borrowed from the palm-trees the ideal of the 
columns which gave dignity and elevation to 
their architecture. The trunks of the coco- . 
palms are curiously scarred by the marks of 
the fallen leaves. The tidal waves, by wash- 
ing away the white sand, occasionally lay 
bare the roots, which often run out forty 
feet long and below the high-tide mark, and 
which are of a brown color turning to red. 
What frequently completes the strange beauty 
of these tropical shores is a line of blue 
painted on the white strand by the innumer- 
able ianthine or blue snail shells left at high- 
water mark by the tide. 

The dazzling whiteness of the shores 
obliges the natives to protect their eyes with 
green visors. Something of enchantment is 
given to the view of the hilly islands when 
the coco-palms are seen climbing up the sides 
of the hills, and wearing their crowns of green 
leaves, and their gigantic sheathes of golden 
flowers. Moreover the electric touch and 
thrill of human feeling is added to heighten 
the effect of all, when the simple islanders 
are seen in their canoes laden with cocos. 

The general aspect of the coco-palm forests 
is often singularly modified by the winds, 
which play fantastical tricks with these grand 
umbrellas of the sea-shore. Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre mentions the effects of the hur- 
ricanes upon the coco-palms of the Mauri- ~ 
tius in bending them like bows about two- 
thirds up, and thickening them at the bend. 
When the coco-palms do not grow in forests 
close enough to protect each other, they 
gradually stoop before the reigning south-east 
winds. The long leaves, instead of sur- 
rounding the trunk regularly, are all turned 
in one direction, and seem to take flight in 
the way of the wind. Sand-slips and hurri- 
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canes requently upset the coco-palme; but, 
when these accidents happen, they only call 
forth and bring into action the marvellous 
resources of nature. One of the most in- 
teresting objects ever seen upon the tropical 
shores is a fallen coco-palm, three months 
after having been felled by a storm. The 
lower part is still nearly flat and level with 
the ground, and a goat may, perchance, be 
seen standing on it and contemplating the 
surrounding scenery. The roots seem com- 
pletely torn up, except a few suckers on the 
undermost side, which still have a slight hold 
of the soil. The nuts are prematurely scat- 
tered on the beech. The trunk, however, is 
bent upward ; the head is high in spite of 
misfortunes; the falling tree is putting out 
fresh suckers. The square form which the 
stem assumes remains as the most singular 
record of the disaster. 

This feat of the coco-palm is beyond de- 
nial. ‘* When,” says Dr. Charles Reynaud, 
‘a coco-palm has been uprooted by any ac- 
cident whatever, or even when the roots 
encounter a soil upon which they cannot 
creep solidly, or when it does not furnish 
them with enough of nourishment, it pushes 
out a great quantity of new roots from its 
swelled base which diverge towards the soil. 
By this admirable mechanism of nature, it 
assures its stability, and, at the same time, it 
doubles the organs destined to absorb the nu- 
tritive elements. It is not rare to see the 
coco-palms overthrown by a falling in of the 
earth, and which hold still by a small number 
of roots, without delay, (thanks to the means 
of reparation we have indicated), raise them- 
selves up towards their leafy end, vegetating 
most beautifully, and so well that at the end 
of several years they present the singular 
spectacle of a trunk which may be said to 
grow square.” A lithograph, published by 
Monsieur Pitot, of the Mauritius, lies before 
me while I write, which represents a coco- 
palm, three months after it it has been 
knocked down by a storm, in an attitude half 
raised up, and partaking curiously of both 
the prostrate and the erect positions. 

The oaks and pines of Europe would never 
think of trying such a feat, and could not do 
it if they tried, on account of the structure 
of their roots. The suckers of what is called 
the axis of the root develop in them ; and, 
in the palms, they waste away. The roofs 
of the palms which are developed, are what 
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are called the secondary roots surrounding 
the axis. Issuing separately out of the 
trunk, vertically and horizontally, and 
straighély or twinedly, they are only of about 
the thickness each of a goose-quill and do not 
penetrate far into the sand. They seize the 
soil in a matted and entangled manner for a 
range of about twenty or thirty feet around 
the tree, and form, by their interlacing, a 
solid mass amidst the loose and sandy soil. 
At the side nearest to the sea the roots ex 
tend sometimes as much as forty feet; and, 
when Jaid bare, their usual brown color be- 
comes blood-red under the influence of the 
light. They are rather flexible and tough, 
and have a somewhat hard skin, which covers 
a@ spongy substance continued from the trunk. 
The feat of the fallen coco-palm in raising it- 
self up, is not without its parallels in the 
vegetal world. As everybody knows, when 
a young willow is planted topsy-turvey, 
although the aérial buds do not become roots 
the trunk sends forth new roots tipped with 
spongioles to receive food from the humidity 
around them. 

The oak and the palm are indeed vegetal 
antipodes, if I may use a learned word for a 
fact literally and naturally true. Their roots 
point at each other through the width of the 
earth; they coutradict each other flatly 
respecting night and day, summer and win- 
ter, seed-time and harvest, and they have 
entirely different notions respecting most of 
the modes of vegetal growth and life. The 
oak has branches, while the palm shoots 
straight up without them. When a cut is 
made across a branch of an oak, each year’s 
growth is seen recorded in successive layers 
of fibres ; when a cut is made in the trunk 
of a palm, the bunches of fibres appear to be 
dispersed irregulurly. The differences are so 
remarkable, that a French botanist divides 
the vegetal world according to them. The 
wood which surrounds the circumference of 
the coco-palm is very hard and almost horny, 
the interior is tender, of a rosy color, and 
hardens as the tree ages. If an adult tree is 
cut, the interior will corrupt into dust, and 
the rind part will scarcely be fit to form laths. 
If an old coco-palm is cut, the wood will be 
found to be of the color of a beautiful choc- 
alate, streaked lengthwise with little veins as 
hard as ivory. 

The coco-palm bears five new leaves to re- 
place five old leaves every year. The scars 
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left by the fallen leaves upon the trunk would 
be a satisfactory record of its age if they were 
not too much obliterated and confused. The 
leaves, to the number of from twenty to 
twenty-five, are arranged spirally, and form 
a crown around the top of the colamn, The 
leaf is like a quill, twenty feet long; and 
the folioles, or barbs of the feathery leaf, 
‘have the forms of swords. 

The flowers of the coco-palm are enclosed 
in a sheath, four or five feet long, and four 
or five inches thick, which is triangular in 
the middle and conical at the summit. The 
sheath is streaked white and green, and with 
time hardens and grows brown until it be- 
comes horny. The sheath issues out of the 
armpit of a leaf; and out of the sheath comes 
sidewise the branching sheathlet or spadice, 
whose graceful branches, at first. white and 
then brilliantly golden, seem proud (as all 
nature is) of their reproductive force and 
beauty. White when they first issue from 
the sheathlet, the flowers of the coco-palm 
grow gradually yellow; and then the male 
flowers become greenish and the female flow- 
ers green. After a time, first the male and 
then the female flowers fall, and while most 
of the ovaries wither away, the fifteen or 
twenty fecundated ovaries develop in the form 
of little balls. Each ovary consists of three 
lodges, two of which atrophy, leaving only 
one, which enlarges as a single cavity, with 
white and soft sides, and full of liquid. 
When three months old the coco is not much 
larger than a goose’s egg, and is perfectly 
smooth and brilliantly green, and the base of 
the nut is inserted to the depth of about a 
third in a reddish cup which supports it. 
The coco reaches its full growth after seven 
months, or dimensions varying from the size 
of the head of a monkey to the size of the 
head of a man. Soft fibres now run along 
it from the base to the top ; and the nut be- 
coming too heavy for its stalk begins to grow 
downward. During five months more the 
coco hangs and ripens. When a year old, 
the coco has acquired the hard brown and 
fibrous appearance familiar to us all, and 
falls upon the ground with a noise which is 
heard from afar. The wind may bring cocos 
down all through the year, and the last re- 
maining coco generally entrains in its fall the 
stalk and the sheath. Bernardin de Saint 

_ Pierre eays, naively, the sound which the 
cocos make in falling upon the ground is in- 
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tended ‘‘ to call more than one guest to come, 
to his refreshment.’’ The sound is therefore 
I suppose, of the kind of the dinner-bell or 
breakfast-gong. Thomas Hood may have 
had this notion in his mind when he sung— 

There is a land of pure delight 

Where omelets grow on trees, , 

And roasted pigs come crying out, 

O ! eat me if you please, 

The food view of the coco-palm which the 
numerous guests of the nut banquet unani- 
mously take, givesan unrivalled interest. to 
every detail respecting the life of this won- 
derful tree, from the long brown roots up- 
ward to the fibrous monkey-nuts, I must 
not omit in the pages of a journal devoted to 
aid the conversations of the fireside to talk 
about the cocos as we know them in Europe, 
and as they come into our hands and house- 
holds. 

Coco bread. and coco water, coco almonds, 
coco butter, coco brushes, coco baskets, coco 
brooms, coco bow]s, coco boxes, coco bonnets, 
coco cups, coco candles, coco carpets, coco 
curtains, coco charcoal, coco cream, coco cab- 
bage, coco combs, coco fans, coca forks, coco 
hats, coco jaggary, coco linen, coco lamps, 
coco mats, coco masts, coco nets, coco oars, 
coco oil, coco paper, coco pickles, coco pots, 
coco pudding, coco ropes, coco spoons, coco 
sandals, coco sauce, coco ships, coco torches, 
coco wood, coco vinegar, coco arrack, coco 
toddy! Nothing less than a treeful of mon- 
keys could call out the word coco often 
enough! Cocos are both food and drink. 
The coco-palm alone can furnish almost 
everything necessary for a home, and can 
absolutely and completely supply everything 
needful for a ship. While, in a drawing- 
room, after doffing their coco bonnets, one 
lady may fan ‘herself with a coco fan: 
another may sit down upon ‘a coco chair, 
and write on a coco desk, upon coco paper, 
by the brilliant light of coco oil in a coco 
lamp, which stands upon a prettily inlaid 
coco table. No wonder the authors of the 
oriental romances had such wild and gorge- 
ous fancies when their imaginations were 
fed with such marvels. The wonderful 
bottles of the wizards of the stage are poor 
plagiarisms of the prodigies of this single 
tree. After furnishing kitchens and draw- 
ing-rooms, and after equipping boats and 
ships, and after supplying food and drink to 
infants and adults, and hats and bonnets to 
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gentlemen and ladies, here is an enchanted 
thing which pours forth by natural magic, 
milk and water, cream and vinegar, and 
wine and arrack and toddy. 

The geographical distribution of the palms 
begins where the range of the cereals ceases, 
‘and a similar domestic interest invests both 
these families of plants. Like oats in 
northern, and wheat in southern Europe, 
palms are familiar household things on the 
tropical shores—only surpassingly more use- 
ful, more interesting, and more wonderful. 
The coco-palms are blended with the whole 
lives of these coast folks. When the Portu- 
guese were boasting about Portugal to cer- 
tain Indians, and telling them they ought to 
go and see it, the Indians asked : 

‘¢ Dues the coco-palm grow upon your 
shores ? ”’ 

The answer being in the negative, they 
said : é 

‘‘ We shall not g> there to seek our bread, 
for this one tree is worth all Europe,”’ 

The Tahitians say that the first coco-palm 
came from a human head which sprouted in 
the earth. When the wise dark mothers re- 
peat this myth to the children around their 
knees, a good meaning, a practical truth 
may perhaps be detected sparkling in the 
depths of their black eyes. There are no 
seeds equal to human heads in fertility. 
Hominal nuts are the most fecund of all 
nuts. No doubt the cocos resemble much 
fore macaca maimon, and the name may 
come from the maki mococo, but monkey 
heads are all sterile. There is nothing like 
the hominal nut for producing useful plants. 
Tahitian fathers and mothers, pondering 
upon this truth, would see clearly how the 
success or failure of their children in life 
depends upon the learning of this lesson. 
The boy who mastered it best would become 
the man with the most fruitful trees. The 
English farmer has begun to have some 
inklings of this truth since the epoch of free 
trade, with excellent results in regard to the 
cultivation of the cereals. Most certainly it 
is the human head which germinates and 
sprouts when the coco-palm yields bread and 
wine and houses and ships. 

When an infant is born in Malacca, the 
father plants a coco-palm; which belongs 
henceforth to the child. The young palm 
begins to yield fruit at five years old, is in 
full bearing about eleven, and enjoys its 
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maturity from the age of twenty to fifty ; 
when it ages slowly, reaching the term of 
from ninety to a hundred years before it 
dies. Naturally, the natives of the coco 
shores identify their lives with the lives of 
their trees: from the prosperity or misfor- 
tunes of which they augur their own fate. 
The ideas of M. Flourens and other physi- 
ologists, who think man was intended to live 
a century, are confirmed by the experience 
of the inhabitants of the tropics. Abd- 
Allah ben Abd-el-Kader, in his narrative of 
his Voyage along the Eastern coast of the 
Peninsula of Malacca in 1838, relates an 
anecdote which is illustrative of the double 
biographies of the Indians and their palms. 
He entered into a village in the Kalanthan 
country, where grew coco-palms, dourains 
(Durio Zibethinus), and all sorts of fruit- 
trees. While walking, he observed an old 
woman about the height of a child of twelve, 
her back bent with age, her skin al wrinkled 
into ridges, and her hair, which was not 
four fingers long, as white as carded cotton. 
She was near a spring, and carried a pitcher 
full of water. He told Tomana and Grandpre 
to wait for him a little, because he wished 
to talk with the old woman and learn her 
age. She replied: 

‘*T have already seen one coco-palm die ; 
after which, I have planted another, which 
is already grown old, and does not give me 
any more than a few rare and little fruits.”’ 
By this she intimated that she was about a 
century and a half old. 

Indeed the good and evil of human nature 
mingle more or less with this invaluable 
tree. When the natives of New Caledonia 
made war upon the inhabitants of neighbor- 
ing islands, they used to make a point of 
destroying all the fruit-trees, and especially 
the coco-palms, of their enemies. Among 
themselves, the owner of much cultivated 
land and of many coco-palms was deemed a 
great chief. The Tiko-pians, wishing to 
preserve the Mitre island, or Fatacea, for 
the shark-fishing, are careful to destroy all 
the coco-palms upon it, lest their neighbors 
should be attracted by seeing them to come 
and occupy it. The improvident and reck- 
less inhabitants of many islands, having 
allowed themselves to depend almost excla- 
sively upon their fruit-trees for sustenance, 
are sometimes reduced to famine by hurri- 
canes and bad seasons. When thus over- 
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taken by calamity, the more desperate of 
them embark in canoes, and, committing 
themselves to the currents and the waves, 
in the hope of finding more favored shores, 
depart to be heard of no more. Europeans, 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English 
have, since they began to voyage in the 
tropical seas, set useful examples to the 
natives of intelligence, industry, and fore- 
sight in the culture of the coco-palms. 
Britons have especially distinguished them- 
selves by planting their heads in the soils of 
the shores’ palms. Dr. Charles Reynaud 
records numerous cases in which English- 
speaking men have planted cocos where they 
were unknown before, and have obtained 
four or five fold more fruit from their well- 
tended trees than were yielded by the 
neglected palms of the natives. Ceylon 
appears to be the only place where the 
steam-engine is applied to the extraction of 
coco oil. 

Persons who have only seen the coco- 
palms of Ceylon or the Mauritius, must not 
estimate the vital forces of these trees by 
their limited observation. The wild vitality 
of the coco-palms is only to be seen on the 
shores of the coco-islands between the fif- 
teenth of northern and the twelfth of south- 
ern latitude. Their natural soil is the coral 
sand. Polypes, or little animals, of a struc- 
ture so simple that they have been said, not 
quite correctly, to be nothing but stomachs, 
or sacks alive, possess the faculty of secret- 
ing lodgings for themselves with their bases 
and sides. The calcareous secretions join 
each other and form what are called animal 
plants, which were long mistaken for plants 
of which the animals were only the flowers. 
These animals are innumerable as the sands 
of the sea-shore, and many islands have 
been formed by them. The waves of the sea 
pound the exposed coral reefs into dust, 
which is thrown as white sand over the com- 
pact reefs, and forms the coral or madrepore 
shores. On the shores already made, the 
coco-palms are shedding their fruits all the 
year round, and what Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre deemed a summons to a banquet, the 
fall of the nuts, is really a phase in the 
wheel of coco life. The nuts are washed 
away by the waves, and are carried by the 
currents, until growing heavy and saturated 
with sea-water, they are left to germinate 
upon far-distant coasts and newly-formed 
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islands. Cocos have sometimes been borne 
by the currents as far north as the coasts of 
Scotland and Norway. The first coco I ever 
saw, was washed ashore upon the sands at 
Aberdeen. The fall of the nuts is the pre- 
liminary of the process of seed-sowing,. 
which is effected by the machinery of the 
ocean currents. The coco-palms love the 
newest coral sands—the secretions of ani- 
mals at work everywhere and at this hour, 
and their very soil is impregnated with ani- 
mality. The madrepore sand ‘s interlaced 
to form the bases of the noble palm column, 
and the frequent rains pour down their sides 
while the warm currents and hightide waves 
of the tropics lave the long roots of a 
tree, which may be said to be naturally 
far more a product of the ocean than of the 
earth. 

Of course there are many varieties of coco- 
palms. Some of the dwarf kinds are not 
much bigger than umbrellas. Several varie- 
ties are not good to eat. There are spherical 
cocos, and needle cocos, distinguished by pe- 
culiarities in the forms of the nuts. Differ- 
ences of color mark other races of cocos 
(the words races, breeds, varieties, and some- 
times, I may say, by the way species, are 
synonymes), and there are red, black, and 
brahma colored cocos;—the brahma color 
being the color of the complexions of the 
Hindoo caste of Brahma. 

Many new observations are needed to ex- 
plain the circumstances of soil and climate ~ 
which produce the varieties of the cocb- 
palms. The tendency which there is in all 
the forms of life to transmit and perpetuate 
peculiarities once acquired, is one of the 
great laws of physiology. The application 
of the great principles of physiology, how- 
ever, to unveil the secrets of the lives of the 
coco-palms, their circulation, respiration, 
secretions, and races, remains to be made. 
Unluckily we are likely to have to wait 
some time for this application, as there is a 
decided difference of taste at present be- 
tween the sciences and the palms respect- 
ing climate. The sciences prefer the tem- 
perate, and the palms the hot latitudes. 

The abortions of the coco-palms, accord- 
ing to the observations of Dr. Charles Rey- 
naud, occur almost always upon marshy 
soils. Two nuts scmetimes grow under one 
envelope of fibres. When the nut withers, 
the husks generally grow largely. Nuts 
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are found which are not longer than a 
finger length, nor more than an inch thick, 
and which are of a triangular form. Curi- 
osities are frequently manufactured out of 
nuts, one side of which has stopped grow- 
ing, while the other half has grown enough 
for both. The trunks are, of course not to 
be outdone by the nuts in drollery. The 
trunks sometimes split into two, three, four, 
and, once upon a time, into thirty trunks. 
Rumphius saw near Bombarde, a coco-palm 
which, when it reached the height of about 
thirty feet, divided into thirty trunks, like 
the branches of a candelabra. A three- 
trunked coco-palm was deemed the fatal tree 
of the Indians inhabiting the mountain 
called Oud-Keytello, and when it fell sud- 
denly, they ceased fighting the Dutch, say- 
ing : 
** Our power has fallen with that tree.’’ 

The roots, as usual, however, surpass all 
these eccentricities. The islanders of the 
Mauritius, says Dr. Charles Reynaud, fre- 
quently throw the refuse of their fruit in 
manure-heaps over the roots of the coco- 
palms. A slimy mass is formed, which pre- 
vents the rain-water from reaching and 
nourishing the roots. A green moss then 
covers the trunk, and by-and-by the bark 
peels off from below upwards, and all the 
central part of the trunk is transformed into 
& prodigious quantity of new roots, which 
cover over the old ones. It is said commonly 
in these islands that the coco-palm has re- 
mounted upon the top of the rubbish-heap. 
The coco-palm has escaped the sullying mass, 
but it is at the risk of its life. The extraor- 
dinary absorption of sap enfeebles the treé 
for a long time, during which the leaves grow 
thin, the flowers are sterile, and the fruits 
are abortive. However, after a time the 
coco-palm. regains something of its pristine 
vigor, although never recovering all its 
former solidity, probably because it is hoisted 
up too high upon an unstable and sandy 
foundation. 

The interest of these displays of vegetal 
life must not prevent me, however, from pur- 
suing the products of the coco-palms. Coco 
bonnets are made out of the insides, of the 
stalks of the leaflets of the leaves, which are 
stripped off and plaited. The natives of the 
Sechell [Islands used to plait excellent gar- 
den hats, which were light, cheap, and 
pretty. Lacking the impress of European 
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superioriiy, the prestige of the London and 
Paris fashions, they were disdained, of course, 
by the ladies of European origin in the tro- 
pics. Coco fans are very curious toys. Al- 
though rare in Europe, it costs only about.a 
shilling where it is made. When folded up 
it is far from hfving the portability and ele- 
gance of the most common European fans; 
yet it can be carried in the hand, or put in 
the pocket without inconvenience. The fan 
is round, and is made of a thin, white, light, 
and elastic material. 

Human industry and ingenuity, which 
makes fans and bonnets of the folioles and 
stalks, produces a vast variety of useful 
things from the trunks, leaves, leaflets, 
fibres, flowers, and fruits. Coco-wood is 
used to make laths, and roofs for cabins, 
waterpipes, bridges, scaffoldings, javelins, 
marqueterie, boats and ships. The boats of 
the Maldive and Laquedive islands are built 


by hollowing: middle-aged coco-palms, and 


making flexible planks of them, which are 
fastened together by coco-ropes, caulked with 
tow of coco-fibre, and pitched with a prepa- 
ration of coco-oil. The Malays weave the 
leaflets into sails for their prahus. The 
sheaths of the leaves of the coco-palms are 
made into sieves and sacks. The green cocos 
are placed in these sacks to preserve them 
from bats. The laborers of Tabiti make 
coarse clothes out of these sheaths, which 
they wear when doing rough work. The 
leaves of the coco-palms are vsed to thatch 
cabins. Of the thick stem of the leaf, the 
Cingalese make oars for their boats, palisades 
for their little gardens, and the floors, ceil- 
ings, and winfow-sashes of their cabins. 
When split into little, thin, and spread-out 
canes, and bound together with thread, they 
are transformed into mats and curtains. 
The leaves are the food of the domestic ele- 
phants. But this is not all. The Cingalese 
form beautiful floral arches with the coco- 
leaves, on the féte-days of their idols. Nor 
is this all. When burnt the leaves yield the 
soda which is used in washing linen in Cey- 
lon. The leaflets rival the leaves in useful- 
ness. The women of Tongu Tabou make 
combs of the nerves of the leaflets, which 
they sell to voyagers. They are manufae- 
tured into visors, capes, kilts, and paper. 
The capes consist of a couple of mats to 
protect the shoulders from the rain. On 
Palm Sundays the folioles or leaflets of the 
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eoco-palms are used in the religious ceremo- 
nies at the Mauritius, instead of the box- 
wood which all staunch Catholics have 
blessed, and placed over their beds in France 
and England. 

The leaflets of the coco-palms have been 
used, from immemorial times, to make paper 
for letters and books. Quintus Curtius 
speaks of this paper, which he erroneously 
says was made of the bark of the trees. The 
young and tender leaflets preserve best their 
whiteness and elasticity. The leavee of this 
paper are called Olia, and are placed above 
each other, and tied together by means of a 
string which passes through the bundle-at 
each end. When writing upon them, the 
Indians and Cingalese hold the book in one 
hand while they mark upon it with a stylet 
in the other. ‘They write on both sides from 
right to left and then immediately pass 
blaecking and oil over the newly-traced 
letters. In former times letters were sent to 
the Grand Mogul, or to his ministers, enclosed 
in bamboo canes, which were sealed with 
gumlac. Pyrard de Laval mentions naively 
the use of these leaflets, to tell the old, old 
story, which always will be young, young, 
young. ‘‘In the month of December, or 
about the time of Palm-week, you may see 
the boys and girls caressing and making love 
more than at any other season. They send 
each other songs, sonnets, and little verses 
written upon coco-leaves which are white as 
paper, and which they mark with stylets.’’ 

The topmost bud of the coco-palm forms 
what is called the coco-cabbage. The natives 
eat it raw, in which state it isan excellent 
aliment, and Europeans eat it as achards 
when preserved in hot Indian spices; as 
pickles when preserved in vinegar; and as 
salad and sauce. 

But it is high time I should mention the 
products of the interior of the coco-palms. 
The liquor which the English call toddy is 
procured by bleeding the trunks and flower- 
stalks. It is obtained like maple sugar. 
The negroes of Saint Thomas bore a hole 
into the trunk just under the leaves, and in- 
sert in it a bit of bark, which serves asa 
pipe to conduct the sap into a calabash. 
Grass and leaves cover carefully the mouth 
of the calabash, to preserve the liquor from 
the bees and lizards, which partake of the 
hominal taste for toddy. The best toddy is 
ebtained from the spadice. During the pe- 
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riod of its fertility, the coco-palm develops a 
spadice monthly, which, when wounded, 
weeps abunJuntly for thirty days, and a 
month longer prior to becoming dry. Two 
vases collect continually the tears of the 
coco flowers. When fresh the toddy is sweet 
and agreeable; it afterwards becomes tart 
and intoxicating. The natives mix with it 
the bruised berries of Datura stramonium, 
and English soldiers put capsicum into it to 
give it a taste of gingerbeer. Coco jaggary 
is the sugar obtained by evaporating the sap. 
Coco galgale is a preparation of coco-oil, 
jaggary, and lime, used to pitch boats. Ar- — 
rack is the spirit obtained by distilling the 
fermented sap. Arrack is to the Parias of 
the swarthy races, what gin, whiskey, and 
brandy are to the Parias of the white races of 
the human family. When the nut is about 
seven months old, it yields the celebrated 
coco water. The unanimous testimony of 
navigators declares this liquor to be an un- 
rivalled antiscorbutic. Dr. Charles Reynaud 
drunk no other beverage during a residence 
of six months in the island of Diego Garcia, 
and never enjoyed better health. Coco cream 
is the water while still a sweet white liquid, 
and before it hardens into the almond. The 
almond must not be judged of by the old, 
dry, leathery, and oily substance found in 
the nutssold in Europe. Jamsand puddings 
are made of coco almonds. The albumine 
and fibrine which they contain make them 
very nutritive. The oil in the old nuts 
rendere them difficult of digestion. The 
coco oil or butter consists of the fatty sub- 
stance in the nuts. The British have re- 
placed the rude wooden mortars of the natives 
for breaking the nuts, by hydraulic presses 
and steam-engines in the island of Ceylon. 
After two day’s exposure to the sun, the 
almonds detach themselves from the shells, 
and after two days more they grow greasy 
and oily. The poor natives boil the nuts 
and skim off the oil as it floats upon the top 
which serves them for daily use. It is said 
that there is no oil which burns more bril- 
liantly than coco oil. 

I ought not to conclude without expressing 
my obligations to Dr. Charles Reynaud. 
This young medical man is a native of the 
Mauritius, where his father is a manufac- 
turer of coco oil. He has accumulated in his 
recently published thesis for his degree, which 
he has taken in Paris, all the observations 
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made by himself and friends in his native 
island, and all the results of his own long, 
laborious, and intelligent researches in Euro- 
pean public libraries. He frequently quotes 
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an article which appeared in Household 
Words in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, relating chiefly to the culture of 
the coco-nut tree in Ceylon. 





Re.iaste.—I cannot accept J. C. J.’s law in 
the matter of this neological abortion, nor assent 
to his reasoning. 

As a purist, he msy be right that Greek ter- 
minations should not be tacked to words of Latin 
etymology, nor Latin terminations to Saxon de- 
rivatives; but as he admits this abuse to be be- 
yond remedy, I will pass at once to the real 
question,—which is, Whether an adjective can 
convey the meaning of the verb from which it 
directly derives, when disjoined from a preposi- 
tion inseperable from the verb itself. The anal- 
ogy of Latin does not hold. Thatis a language 
of inflections and declensions, tenses and cases, 
which perpetually supersede the necessity of 
prepositions and auxiliary verbs. Oursis a lan- 
guage entirely dependent on them. 

‘© You may rely the truth of the fact ’’ is, for 
want of the necessary preposition, a sentence 
without meaning,—incompletein its construction 
—and therefore nonsense. ‘* The truth of the 
fact is reliable’? must be equally unmeaning, 
incomplete and nonsensical. 

‘¢ The ending -ble, or able,’’ has the force of a 
passive infinitive. Valuable, admirable, toler- 
able, &c.—to be valued, to be admired, to be 
tolerated, &c. Reliable is therefore ‘to be 
relied ’’—not ‘* to be relied upon.’? You may 
just as well omit the verb as the preposition. 
Their union is indispensable to produce a mean- 
ing. 

‘*The mind may be acted upon by various in- 
fluences.’ 


«¢ A man may be imposed upon by knaves.”’ 


According to this theory of license, to omit 

the preposition in newly invented adjectives, 
‘* The mind is actable by various influences.’’ 
‘* A man is imposeable by knaves.”’ 
would be modes of expression just as proper and 
intelligible. 

J. C. J. asserts that “* Credo’ does not mean 
$to believe’ at all.’? How does he translate 
‘* Coelo tonantem credidimus Jovem regnare? ”’ 
It means, he says, ** to entrust,’’ ** to commit.’’ 
No doubt, that is one of its meanings—and, in 
connection with the dative which it governs, 
conveys and expresses the full force of that pre- 
agg which, in English, must be interposed 

ily. 

se Guia credas, aut cui credas?’’ writes 
Terence. There are the two senses in juxta- 
position. There is nothing omitted, or left to 
be supplied, in the ‘‘ cui credas?’’ It is ex- 
actly equivalent to the English ‘‘On whom can 
you rely?” 

No writer with pretensions to a correct style 
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has hitherto made, or (as I conceive) ever will 
make use of this newspaper slip-slop, which, 
** deformed, unfinished, half made up,’’ has not 
even the apology of supplying a deficiency in 
the language,—but thrusts its mutilated stump 
into the place of ** trustworthy,”’ a well author- 
ized English word, which signifies all that ** re- 
liable ’’ is intended,—but awkwardly fails,—to 
convey. P. 

—WNotes and Queries. 





Pourver’s TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE, SOME- 
TIMES CALLED ** Toe QuAKER’S Bisix.’’>—J. C. 
Rust will find a good account of Purver and his 
translation of the Bible in a periodical called 
The British Friend, chiefly devoted to the in- 
terests of the Society of Friends, No. IV., Glas- 
gow, 4th Month, 29th, 1843. Mr. Rust is in 
error when he supposes that there were no 
Hebrew and English grammars in Purver’s 
time: they were common from the reign of 
Elizabeth. Dr. Fothergill gave Purver £1000 
for the copyright, and was answerable for the 
cost of printing, which must have greatly ex- 
ceeded £200, mentioned by Mr. Rust. It is an 
attempt to improve our national version, rather 
than a new translation, and is highly creditable 
to a self-educated poor shoe-maker, who to im- 
prove himself turned school-master. ‘The notes 
are numerous, pertinent, and limited to the 
sense of the text. GEoRGE OpFor. 
—Notes and Queries, 





Sr. Pavu’s Jonrney To Damascus.—The gen- 
eral practice of artists has been to represent 
Saul as falling from a horse; but it was natural 
for them to prefer the grandest and most pic- 
turesque mode of representatior. Painters and 
sculptors in such matters are of small authority. 
St. Augustin insinuates that Saul travelled on 
foot as best became a rigid Pharisee. More- 
over, he was led by the hand into Damascus; 
whereas it would have been quite easy for him 
to sit on his horse, though blind, the horse in 
that case being led carefully. F. C. H. 
—Notes and Queries. 





Sprvettes.—The last spinette I ever saw 
existed at Rumsey Place, Crickhowel; I think 
as late as the year 1820. I know not what be- 
came of it after that date, nor have I now the 
means of tracing it. The last allusion to such 
an instrument that I now recollect was in Miss 
Ferrier’s Marriage, published about 1818 or 
1819. Vryan ReEGED. 
—Notes and Queries. 
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From Chamber’s Journal. 
FOG-SEAS OF THE MOON. 

On the evening of the 2d of January in 
the present year, the erratic moon passed, 
while on her wanderings, between the earth 
and the planet Jupiter. The planet was 
wide awake, sparkling with brilliancy at the 
time; but the movements of Cynthia were 
so brisk, that he found himself excluded from 
the benefit of earth-shine before he could 
turn himself round. In ninety short seconds, 
his pleasant face was entirely hidden from 
the friendly observers who were watching it 


from their stations upon the terrestrial; 


sphere. 

Although, upon this occasion, the grave 
majestic Olympian star was caught at disad- 
vantage by the nimble luminary of the silver 

horns, he did not lose his ordinary self-pos- 
session; his placid temperament proved to 
be fully equal to the emergency. Having 
remained quietly in concealment for about 
sixty minutes, he glided calmly out from 
behind the screen which had been interposed 
between him and his terrestrial friends, and 
as he did so, adroitly turned the tables upon 
the moon, by giving asly hint or two con- 
cerning certain secrets which it was her in- 
tention to have held in reserve from her 
curious neighbors here below. The readers 
of Chambers’ Journal, trained as they have 
been to like the bonbons of science, will be 
glad to hear how the astute Jovian star con- 
trived to retaliate upon the sprightly night- 
queen, by throwing light upon her obscuri- 
ties, in return for the temporary obscuration 
he suffered at her horns. 

During the recent occultation of the planet 
Jupiter, one-half of the civilized territory of 
the earth was fairly bristling with telescopes 
turned towards the edge of the moon. An 
occultation of any of the larger planets is 
always an occurrence of surpassing interest 
to astronomers, because the clear, well-defined 
images which they present in good telescopes, 
are pictures of such exquisite delicacy, that 
they afford a very severe test of the condition 
of the lunar surface as to the presence or 
absence of gaseous or vaporous investment, 
when that surface is seen in front of the 
picture in the act of sweeping before it; the 
smallest amount of vapor or gas would per- 
ceptibly dim and distort the delicately 
sketched light image contemplated under 
such circumstances. When it is Jupiter 
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that undergoes occultation, there is also ad- 
ditional interest, because this planet is waited 
upon by four satellites of considerable bril- 
liancy, which have to pass in succession be- 
hind, and out from, the border of the moon; 
so that there are, as it were, five occultations 
in one to be observed. 

During the recent occultation of Jupiter, 
a lerge number of excellent observations 
were recorded. From among the trustworthy 
observers, Messrs. W. R. Grove, Dawes, 
Hartnup, and J. Watson, Dr. Mann and 
Lord Wrottesley agreed in the positive state- 
ment that there was no perceptible alteration 
of the planet’s figure, or distortion of out- 
line, while the planetary image was in ap- 
parent contact with the moon, and under 
good optical definition. Mr. William Simms 
and Mr. Lassell, on the other hand, described 
the curved outline of the planet as appearing 
to be flattened, or bent outwards towards 
the moon’s limb. Mr. Lassell’s observation, 
however, affords a suggestion for the ready 
explanation of this discrepancy. This gen- 
tleman noted a distortion as the planet went 
behind the moon, but distinctly states that 
there was none as it came out from conceal- 
ment; and further remarks, that the air was 
very unse(tled, and vision very unsteady at 
the commencement, but the definition much 
more even and satisfactory at the conclusion 
of the occultation. Mr. William Simms also 
says that the atmosphere at Carshalton, 
where his observation was made, was very 
unsteady. In all probability, the distortion 
of the planet’s figure, noticed by these ob- 
servers, was due to the unfavorable state of 
the earth's own atmosphere at their stations, 
causing the image of the planet to tremble 
and undulate while under inspection. 

Mr. Hartnup and Dr. Mann noticed that 
the line-like segment of the planet’s disc was 
broken up into three or four beads of light, 
just before it finally disappeared behind the 
moon. This result was due to small projec- 
tions of the moon’s border then crossing the 
streak of light in some places, while porvions 
of the streak were stiil visible at indentations 
of the lunar edge in others. Mr. Hartnup 
saw the third satellite of the planet shining 
in the midst of a large indentation of this 
kind for a second or two, and looking as if 
within the circumference of the lunar face. 
Professor Challis, employing the great Nor- 
thumberland refractor at Cambridge, noticed 
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that the moon’s dark limb, as it swept in 
front of the bright planetary surface, was 
distinctly jagged and zigzagged by valleys 
and mountain-peaks. 

As the planet slipped out from behind the 
bright side of the half-illumined six-day-old 
moon, the different characters of the planet- 
ary and lunar light were strikingly apparent. 
The planet’s face was about as pale again as 
the moon’s, and seemed to most of the ob- 
servers watching it to wear, as compared with 
the monn’s aspect, a soft greenish hue. Mr. 
Lassell was of opinion that the planetary 
faintness was mainly the result of the rela- 
tively large brilliant surface the moon pres- 
ented in such close proximity ; he believed 
that there would not have seemed any thing 
like so marked a difference of intensity, if 
the planet had been contemplated in contact 
with a piece of the moon, having dimensions 
not larger than itself. 

But the most interesting fact yet remains 
to be told. The bright border of the moon 
at this time crossed the soft green face of the 
planet, not with a clear sharply cut outline 
like that which had been presented as the 
disc passed into concealment; it was fringed 
by a streak or band of graduated shadow, 
commencing at the moon’s edge asa deep- 
black line, and being then stippled off out- 
wardly until it dissolved away in the green 
light of the planet’s face. This shade-band 
was about a tenth part of the planet’s disc 
broad, and of equal breadth from end to end. 
Mr. Lassell described it as offering to his 
practised eye precisely the same appearance 
that the obscure ring of Saturn presents to 
a higher magnifying power, where that ap- 
pendage crosses in front of the body of the 
Saturnian sphere. 

There could be no mistake concerning the 
actual existence of this curious and unex- 
pected apparition. It was independently 
noticed and described by at least six trust- 
worthy observers, and the descriptions of it 
given by each of these corresponded with the 
minutest accuracy. The shadow was seen 
and described by Mr. Lassell, at Liverpool ; 
by the Rev. Professor Challis, at the observa- 
tory of Cambridge; by the Rev. W. R. 
Dawes, at Wateringbury ; by Dr. Mann and 
Captain Swinburne, R. N., at Ventnor ; and 
and by Mr. William Simms, at Carshalton. 
It therefore only needs that the unusual 
presence should be accounted for; the hand- 
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writing being there, the question remains to 
be answered: ‘Can its interpretation be 
found?’”’ Can science read the meaning of 
this shadow-fringe inscription? Are there 
minds that can fathom, as well as eyes that 
could catch, this signal-hint thrown out by 
Jupiter at the instant of its emergence from 
its forced concealment behind the moon? 

It was Mr. Dawos’s impression on the in- 
stant, that the mysierious shadow was simply 
an optical spectrum—a deep-blue fringe to 
the light maze caused by the object-glass of 
his telescope having been accidentally over- 
corrected for one of the irregularities inci- 
dent to chromatic refraction. This notion, 
of course, became altogether untenable so 
soon as it was known that the same appear- 
ance had been noted by other telescopes, in 
which the same incidental imperfection had 
no place. All felt that the shadow could 
not be referred to a regular atmospheric in- 
vestment of the moon’s solid sphere, because 
under such circumstances the streak should 
have been always seen when the rim of the 
moon rested in a similar way across a planet- 
ary disc. The sagacious Plumian professor 
of astronomy at Cambridge, Professor Challis, 
seems to have been the first to hit upon the 
true interpretation of the riddle. This in- 
defatigable star-seer has long suspected that 
the broad dark patches of the lunar surface 
—the seas of the old selenographists—are 
really shallow basins filled by a sediment of 
vapor which has settled down into those de- 
pressions ; in other words, he conceives that 
there are Foc-sEas, although there are no 
WATER-SEAS, in the moon. The general sur- 
face and higher projections of the lunar 
spheroid are altogether uncovered and bare; 
but vapors and mists have rolled down into 
the lower regions in sufficient quantity to fill 
up their basin-like hollows, exactly as water 
has gravitated into the beds of the terrestrial 
oceans. The professor, using the high powers 
of the magnificent telescope furnished to the 
Cambridge Observatory by the munificence 
of the late Duke of Northumberland, was 
able to satisfy himself that the planet actually 
did come out from behind a widely gaping 
hollow of the moon’s surface—at the bottom 
of a lunar fog-sea, seen edgeways, so to speak. 
If a shallow basin extended for some distance 
round the curvature of the lunar spheroid, 
and if it were filled up with vapor, that 
vapor would rest at a fixed level, exactly 
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after the manner of ‘a collection of liquid, 
and such fixed Jevel would be concentric with 
the general spheroidal curvature of the satel- 
lite. Under sueh an arrangement, there 
would therefore necessarily be a bulging 
protuberance of the vapor-surface, through 
which a remote luminary might be seen, when 
it rested in the requisite position. This, 
then, is Professor Challis’ understanding of 
Jupiter’s hint. The moon has fog-seas upon 
her surface, and ‘the band of shadow visible 
upon the face of Jupiter as the planet came 
out from behind the earth’s satellite, was a 
thin upper slice of one of those fog-seas seen 
by the favorable accident of the planets’ 
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light shining for the instant from beyond. 
Destiny was, upon this occasion, propitious 
to the phalanx of terrestrial observers stand- 
ing so resolutely and patiently to their 
telescopes, and brought the planet, which 
had gone into occultation at a spot where 
there was high and rough ground, out ata 
point where the moon’s limb was smooth, 
and depressed below the general level. It is, 
of course, only when occulted luminaries 
pass behind such depressed localities, that 
these shade-bands ought to present them- 
selves, if Professor Challis’ shrewd interpre- . 
tation be a reading of the truth. 








The World’s Own.—By Julia Ward Howe, 
Author of ** Passion Flowers,’’ &c. 


Someruine fresh in subject might have been 
looked for in a drama by an American, but the 
idea of the The World’s Own is old enough. 
The seduction and desertion of a village belle 
by a nobleman, whose carriage breaking down 
delayed his journey, was worn out fifty years 
ago. In this drama, Leonora, the victim, be- 
comes the mistress of a prince; deludes the 
seducer Lothair into a treasonable plot; and 
then denounces to ruin himself, wife, and child. 
The tragedy closes with an old lover of Leonora 
appearing in a mask, and presenting the frail 
fair one with a summary review of her career, 
whereupon she stabs herself. 

There is no novelty in the matter, except that 
Mrs. Howe seems to think European nobles 
strike women and shuffle out of personal con- 
flicts. The style, though occasionally warm in 
its description, is not remarkable; but it has 
the conventional dramatic trick. The best part 
of The World’s Own is the interest imparted 
to the story, hacknied and in parts absurd as it 
is.— Spectator. 





Tropical Vegetable Fibres. An Address to 
the Chamber of Commerce of Dundee. By 
Joseph Budworth Sharp, F.H.8., Secretary to 
the Chartered Colonial Fibre Company. J. 
E. Taylor. 

Tne subject of Vegetable Fibres, which has 
for some time past been very interesting to a 
large body of our manufacturers, acquired ad- 
ditional importance during the late war, when 


our supplies of hemp from Russia were neces- | 


sarily much curtailed. Since then, great atten- 
tion has been paid to the invention of machines 
capable of producing good fibre from different 
plants growing in abundance in our tropical 
colonies, and the result will probably be soon seen 


in the greater cheapness not only of ropes, can- 
vas, and the coarser manufactures of this kind, 
but also of carpets and finer textures, for the 
making of which hemp is now largely used. 
The object of this pamphlet, or rather paper, of 
Mr. Sharp’s is apparently to call attention to 
the merits of the plantain tree (musa paradisi- 
aca), the wild species of which (musa textilis) 
produces the fibre commonly called Manilla 
hemp. This plant is found in almost every 
tropical country, and is so abundant in our 
West India colonies, that according to Mr. 
Sharp, the two colonies of Jamaica and British 
Guiana alone can furnish a supply equal to 
from 500,000 to 700,000 bales of fibre per 
annum. Besides being so common, it is a per- 
ennial, and keeps up a constant supply of full- 
sized stems throughout the year, being thus, as 
regards production, far superior to annual 
plants. 

The plantain produces three qualities of fibre, 
the finest of which is adapted to the manufac- 
ture of paper, and is capable of being spun 
with or as a substitute for some descriptions of 
cotton; while the coarser quality is peculiarly 
adapted for the manufacture of ropes, both from 
its strength and its resistance to the action of 
water. 
| Mr. Sharp confines himself almost entirely to 
| the fibrous plants growing in the West Indies, 
and therefore makes no mention of the New 
Zealand flax (phormium tenax), which, as far 
as strength is concerned, is very far superior to 
‘any vlant hitherto discovered, but the difficul- 
‘ties in the way of its manufacture have hitherto 
| been insurmountable. That this will be the 
case for long, however, we can hardly believe, 
and we can have little doubt but that all our 
best ropes will be manufactured from this plant 
before many years have elapsed. Meanwhile 
|the more experiments and discoveries that are 
i made the better.—Zconomist. 
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From The Atheneum. 

Letters of Queen Henerietta Maria, includ- 
ing her Private Correspondence with 
Charles the First. Collected from the 
Public Archives and Private Libraries of 
France and England. Edited by Mary 
Anne Kverett Green. Bentley. 

Letters of King Charles the First to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. Edited by John Bruce, 
Esq. Printed for the Camden Society. 
Mrs. Evererr Green. is the Patient 

Grissell of literature. Her industry—her 

devotion—are above praise, for they are 

beyond imitation. To desire our facile lady 
writers, such as Miss Strickland, for ex- 
ample, to go and do like the editor of Queen 

Henrietta Maria’s Letters, is to bid Andro- 

mache don the mail of Hector or Penelope 

bend the bow of Ulysses. Masculine strength 
fails at such tasks as Mrs. Green achieves. 

We put a case to the very gentlest of readers 

—the one whose eye is now on the page :— 

yes, Madam, to you! Suppose there were 

in the British Museum an old volume of 
letters which you had no pressing occasion 
to read,—letters which brought you no 
legacy, which paid you no compliment, 
which threw no halo around you family 
story, and which were personally of no more 
concern to you than the manuscript in the 
moon. Suppose these letters were written 
in Old French and in a very bad hand; sup- 
pose they had been copied by a man ignorant 
of French, who had misread the originals 
and miswritten the copies, spelling half the 
words wrongly, sometimes dividing one word 
into two words, sometimes running two or 
three words into one word, making a con- 
fusion such as Puck himself might have 
envied. Suppose, in addition, that a third 
part of these letters had been written in no 
language whatever, but ina French cipher, 
a cipher without a key ; that even the cipher 
varied many times ; that the persons referred 
to in the correspondence were marked, not 
by plain names, but by cant words or arbi- 
trary signs. Suppose, finally (and we are 
not far now from a ‘sixteenthly’’), the 
letters had been copied by an ignorant and 
blundering scribe in a heap, without dates 
and without regard to time or place; that 
when copied the separate sheets had been 
shaken up and sorted and bound by a blind 
man, so that the commencement of a letter 
might fall on page 20, the middle of it on 
page 5, and theconclusion on page 95: what 
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would you have done with such a volume, 
even if it were labelled in the Catalogue 
‘* Letters of Henrietta Maria?’’ We see 
the jerk of a curl, Madam, the delicate 
swell of a nostril, at once proud and beauti- 
ful. No, we will not dare to answer for 
you. We know your invincible resolution 
in a good cause. We may say, however, 
that we have known more than one mascu- 
line student take that tempting volume in 
hand, pore over its chasms, its ciphers, and 
its blundering French, and throw it down in 
sheer despair. A lady takes it up—and 
reads it off. Mrs. Green has only to stoop 
and conquer. 

Such is the story of the principal contents 
of the volume of Queen Henrietta Maria’s 
Letters. 

Mr. Bruce has also a story to tell. His 
contribution towards a Collection of the 
Letters and Speeches of King Charles— 
should Charles ever find a Carlyle—are 
derived from a volume not less mysterious in 
its antecedents than the famous folio of the 
Shakspeare Commentator. Some time ago, 
it would appear, a Mr. Witton, of Bath, 
obtained a volume of letters—or rather tran- 
scripts of letters—from a dealer in odds and 
ends, china, pictures, antiques, and the like. 
Mr. Witton, we are allowed to infer, bowgfiet 
the papers without knowing what they were 
—a real case of ‘* pig in the poke ’’—though 
the letters are subscribed with the royal 
name. Other persons discovered:their pre- 
tensions to be received asa set of copies of 
correspondence from the King to the Queen, 
written at a most critical juncture of affairs ; 
just such a set of letters as a writer of his- 
torical romance would have desired to find, 
—and, unable to find, would have been 
tempted to invent. The ‘ find’ of Crom- 
well Papers ‘‘in the shade of an old cathe- 
dral town’’ occurred to recollection. Of 
course, inquiry was made. Where did Mr. 
Witton buy the manuscript volume? What 
was known of its antecedents? A volume of 
most precious letters could not have dropped 
from the clouds. Such a book should be as 
easily traced backward asa bank-note. In 
an age of Shakspeare, Shelley, and Crom- 
well forgeries, it is most desirable that even 
good and true papers should carry their 
passports. Indeed, in no age has literature 
been free from the intrusion of spurious 
records into the domain of truth. One man 
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forges in pure love of sport—throws his 
forged papers into a collection, to be found 
a hundred years later, merely to perplex the 
pundits. Another forges to sustain a 
crotchet or a principle. But the most 
industrious, and the most facile, are those 
who forge for profit. Every one familiar 
with old papers is aware that the publica- 
tion of historical documents—lettere, plays, 
poems, maps, charts, and cylinders—has 
now ceased to be a learned profession and 
has become a manufacture. As the Old 
Bailey had its tribe of rascals ready to wit- 
ness against anybody and anything for 
money, 80 Literature has its race of outcasts 
ready to furnish any document that may 
be wanted, from a Wardour-Street pedigree, 
derived from scrolls in a Cheshire muniment- 
room, up to a copy of Homer from a monas- 
tery at the summit of Mount Athos. Under 
such cautionary knowledge the historian has 
to grope his way—often very much in the 
dark—and willing enough to receive the aid 
of any outside spark of evidence. Un- 
happily, Mr. Witton could not lend a rush- 
light. True, he had bought his volume at a 
curiosity shop kept by one Walker. As 
Gibbon would have said, Walker answered 
for Witton; but who was to answer for 
Walker? The chain broke where it should 
have been strongest. Walker could not tell 
where he bought ‘the book. He went to 
eales on business; he bought it with other 
odds and ends,—he knew no more. He 
purchased books without looking at them : 
he suld them in the same manner,—a mode 
of doing business peculiar, we should think, 
to Bath. Walker mentioned some of the 
sales at which he thought he had obtained 
it; but the catalogues of those sales, on 
careful examination, yielded no trace of such 
a volume. External evidence, therefore, 
fails absolutely ; and the reception of letters 
otherwise unknown, depends altogether on 
internal evidence. We believe they are 
genuine. 

Henrietta Maria, as a daughter of Henri 
Quatre, has a claim on our regard, not al- 
ways derived from her own virtues and herown 
charms. Qn the whole she has been indul- 
gently judged. Since the days of the Restora- 
tion, she has been generally described with the 
same lights and shadows. Hume and Lin- 
gard use pretty nearly the same colors,— 
both praising her senee and spirit, as well as 
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her beauty. Among modern writers, Mr 
Hallam has judged her memory most harshly. 
He will not allow that she possessed high 
spirit, the courage of her race. ‘‘ Henri- 
etta was by no means the high-spirited 
woman that some have fancied,’’ writes the 
most careful of historians. Hume has the 
excuse of knowing very little about the 
Queen. The present volume would have 
modified, we think, some of Lingard’s opin- 
ions. It most assuredly ought to modify 
some of Mr. Hallam’s notes. It would be 
easy to say many uncivil things of the 
daughter of Henri the Great,—but the last 
thing that can be said of her with justice is 
that she wanted spirit. Her inflexible 
pride and courage were in truth, the causes 
of her own calamities and those of her hus- 
band. 

The haughty terms exacted by Richelieu as 
the price of her hand, and which Charles con- 
sented to yield rather than bear the laughter 
of Europe at a second failure—terms most 
favorable to the Catholics and most offensive 
to the Churchmen and Puritans—are well 
known, though Miss Strickland has con- 
siderately suppressed all reference to them in 
her little romance of Henrietta Maria. The 
young Queen's own engagements are less 
known, though these were most important. 
She pledged herself to the King of France 
and to the Pope of Rome in the same words 
—very likely signing or copying a form laid 
before her—to propagate her creed in Eng- 
land by every meansin her power. To Urban 
she writes : . 

‘« Giving you my faith and word of honor, 
and in conformity with that which I have 
“we to his majesty, that if it please God to 

less this marriage, and if he grant me the 
favor to give me progeny, I will not choose 
any but Catholics to nurse or educate the 
children who shall be born, or do any other 
service for them, and will take care that the 
officers who choose them be only Catholics, 
obliging them only to take others of the 
same religion; concerning which I very 
humbly pray your holiness to rest fully 
assured, and to do me the honor to believe 


me, most holy father, your very devoted 
daughter, 


‘*HENRIETM Marta.” 
No serious man can doubt that Henrietta 
was sent into England by Louis and Urban 
asa Jesuit might be sent to Paraguay or a 
Franciscan to Lima. She was sent as a mis- 
sionary from Rome, charged to establish in 
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England a race of Catholic Kings,—her 
rights to that end being most carefully 
guarded ; and her whole life was devoted, 
with unflinching zeal and rare devotion, to 
its accomplishment. Charles never mur- 
mured at her exactions with regard to her 
children. She appointed their nurses, their 
tutors and their households. Even after they 
had grown into men Charles dared not name 
a chamberlain or master of the horse, much 
less, a chaplain, to either of his sons without 
her express permission. How far she suc- 
ceeded in her work of making them Catho- 
lies, the lapse of both Charles and James to 
the Church of Rome, when they thought 
they could lapse safely, abundantly proves. 

The design, however, was a secret, known 
only in the inner circles of the Church. The 
Queen was even suffered to neglect the or- 
dinances of her religion in order to gain her 
ends ; and on the day of her arrival in Eng- 
land—a fast-day—she rejoiced the souls of 
her English attendants by laughing at her 
confessor and gulphing a dish of forbidden 
partridge. She acted always by superior 
orders. ) 

From the hour of her arrival in England 
she—and she alone—governed Charles. Ab- 
sent or near she sat in the councils of his 
heart and dictated his career. Charles loved 
her to passion; and though she sometimes 
petted and talked of female favorites and 
assumed jealous airs, she remained without a 
rival in influence and in love. Unhappily so 
for England! The question between Charles 
and his people was throughout mainly a re- 
ligious question, and from the beginning 
Henrietta took her stand against the Liberal 
party. She had come to England for a pur- 
pose against which the English Parliament 
must wage war,—and Pym neither exag- 
gerated her importance nor underrated her 
intelligence. She saw the war coming when 
it was yet far off. The little cloud always 
seemed to her full of thunder. And she 
prepared to meet its explosion; she urged 
Charles to anticipate the moment,—urged 
him with a vigor and a vehemency rarely 
found ina woman. We hear the hero of 
Navarre in words like these—addressed to a 
husband who could never decide until a day 
too late :—* Send for Essex and Holland to 
come and serve you; if they refuse, take 
away their places and keep them vacant, 
unless you came to some contest ; else restore 
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them as they were, provided that they serve 
ou.” 

, Here, again, we catch the same accent, in 
a wheedling softness exquisitely feminine, 
addressed to a prince who was maundering 
about from north to south, fearing to strike 
for himself, and waiting for the providential 
accident that never comes to the coward and 
the dreamer : 


‘‘ A report is current here, that you are 
returning to London, or near it. I believe 
nothing of it, and hope that you are more 
constant in your resolutions; you have 
already learned to your cost, that want of 
perseverance in your designs has ruined ary 
[But] if it beso, adieu; I must pray to God, 
for assuredly you will never change my reso- 
lution to retire into a convent, for I can 
never trust myself to those persons who would 
be your directors, nor to you, since you would 
have broken your promise to me. If you 
had wished to make an accommodation, you 
could have done it ag well at York, and 
more to your advantage than near London. 
As you had decided on this at my starting, 
I cannot believe any other, although I con- 
fess I am troubled almost to death for fear 
of the contrary; and I have cause, for if 
you have broken your resolutions, there is 
nothing but death for me.’ 


Henrietta saw what must be done. She 
boldly appealed to the sword,—and she longed 
to strike the first great blow. She pointed 
out Hull as the first place to be seized—a 
seaport and magazine; and if Charles had 
followed her advice he might have gained 
that important town. She writes :— 


‘‘ When you come to York, if you find 
the country well affected, Hall must abso- 
lutely be had; if you cannot, you must go 
to Newcastle, and if you find that that is 
not safe, go to Berwick, for it is necessary 
to have a sea-port.’’ 

‘¢ We must have Hull,” is the burthen of 
many letters. But Charles hesitated and 
negotiated. She writes in passionate ear- 
nestness :— 

‘‘ Lose no time; you have lost enough 
already. Take a good resolution and pursue 
it. Remember your own maxims, that it is 
better to follow out a bad resolution than to 
change it so often. I have received your 
letters by the man already named—they have 
made me very sad, for you do not speak of 
giving up your magazine as lost. I must 
tell you again, that you see that if at first 

ou had acted as you had resolved, it might 

ave been gained at this time, and also, since 
you had once tried to get it, it was needful 
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te go on; for to begin, and then to ~~ is 
your ruin—experience shows it you. [tis 
not enough to declare yourself in writing; 
actions must afterwards be seen. It is true 
that your game is yet fairenough, but if you 
do not play it well, it will not be gained. 
You must dare, and as to Hull, if your maga- 
zine is not yet out of it, you must. play 
Hotham some skilful trick.’ 

_ She whipped and scourged her husband 
into active measures, plied him with entrea- 
ties, threats, sneers, agonies, and tears—all 
the batteries of sarcasm and affection. One 
day she writes—‘‘I must think of retiring 
into a convent, for you are no longer capable 
of protecting any one—not even yourself,’ 
Another day she says, ‘‘ My journey is ren- 
dered ridiculous by what you do, having 
broken all the resolutions that you and I 
had taken, except of going where you are 
and doing nothing. At length, Charles ap- 
peared before Hull—a month too late—and 
was refused admittance. The high-spirited 
Queen instantly wrote to her husband :— 

‘* As I was closing this letter, arrived Sir 
Louis Dives, who has told me all that has 
passed at Hull. Do not lose courage, and 
continue to act with resolution, for now is 
the time to show that you will make good 
what you have undertaken, or you are lost 
You must have Hull, and if the man who is 
in it does not submit, you have already de- 
clared him a traitor, you must have him 
alive or dead; for this is no longer a mere 
play. You must declare yourself; you have 
testified your gentleness enough, you must 
show your justice. Goon boldly: God will 
assist you. You see what you have got by 
not following your first resolutions, when you 
declared those of the Parliament traitors. 
Let that serve you as an ensample; do not 
delay longer now in consultations, it is action 
which must do the work at this hour ;—it is 
time. I have wished myself in the place of 
Jamesin Hull; I would have flung the rascal 
over the walls, or he should have done the 
same thing to me.”’ 


In sober truth Henrietta was the soul of 
the Cavalier resistence. She was in council 
what Rupert was in the field; doing the 
work at every point and inspiring every one 
—except the King—with her own indomita- 
ble vigor. But while leading every one, she 
affected great humility—at least before 
Charles: ‘I shall certainly never find any 
fault with what you are pleased to do,’’ she 
writes : 


‘*IT only tell my opinions,. and submit. 
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* * Only I cannot) refrain from saying 
this word to you, that in'print there is some 
thing about disbanding armies; which 1 do 
not like. I will only say to you, en passant, 
that if you do it before the perpetual Parlia- 
ment is finished, all is lost.” 


Her insight into character was singu- 
larly acute. There were few, if any, per- 
sons in that complex field of action whom 
she mistook. Here is her note on Rupert: 

‘+ At length the prince is setting off, after 
much trouble, as he will tell you; 1 have 
nothing to do but to recommend him, for: he 
will go with a strong desire to serve you 
alone. He should have some one to advise 
him, for believe me, he is yet very youn 
and self-willed. I have had experience o 
him. This is why I thought it fitting to 
warn you of it. He is a person capable of 
doing any thing that he is ordered, but he is 
not to be trusted to take a single step of his 
own head.”’ ; 

One of her tricks—and she had a perfect 
woman’s weakness for trickery—was to 
praise people whom she hated and feared, in 
in the hope of embroiling them with their 
party should her letters fall into Roundhead 
hands. . Pym, her most formidable foe, was 
the object of many complimentary expres- 
sions in her letters. For example: 

‘‘ T received yesterday a letter from Pym, 
by which he sends me word that he fears I 
am offended with him, because he has not 
had a letter from me for a long time. I be 
you tell him that is not the case, and that 
am as much his friend as ever, but I have so 
much business, that I have not been able to 
write y a and by the post it is not 
safe. Remember me also to Prince Ru- 
pert.” 

Pym repaid her tricks by impeachment. 
This act of Pym’s has been severely judged ; 
Mr. Hallam denouncing it as the ‘* most 
odious ’’ proceeding of the Long Parliament, 
—and:as ‘‘a violation of the primary laws 
and moral sentiments which preserve human 
society, to which the Queen was acting in 
obedience.”” We differ from a writer like 
Mr. Hallam with due diffidence ; but we can- 
not help thinking that the men who lived 
with Henrietta and fought against her un- 
derstood the character and position of the 
Queen somewhat better than we moderns. 
They assigned to her the chief action of the 
drama ; and the justice of that assignment is 
sustained by every letter in the volume now 
made public. The social rule—that the 
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wife obeys—was reversed with Henrietta and 
Charles. The Queen was the real King. To 
a certain extent—the Queen was responsible 
for events. Her intrigues had caused the 
quarrel. She had armed the Royalists. She 
had bronght foreign troops, -stores, ammu- 
nition, money, into England—invading the 
country in the most emphatic way from a 
foreign port. Under such circumstances the 
menace of an impeachment—for this cele- 
brated act amounted to no more than a 
menace—-was an act of defence more justifia- 
ble on legal and moral grounds than many 
acts which have escaped the censures of his- 
torical critics. 

Indeed, we feel a strong suspicion that, 
except for the Queen’s obstinacy, the war 
would have ceased in its early stages, the 
King giving way to his people. More: we 
believe that Mr. Hallam will indorse this 
opinion when he reads the letters now for 
the first time made public. Clarendon had 
told us that the Queen was all along the 
main obstacle to peace; when she went to 
Holland with the crown jewels, she carried 
with her a solemn promise from Charles that 
he would never make peace without her con- 
sent. Lingard has thought fit to doubt the 
truth of this remarkable statement, setting 
against Clarendon’s positive assertion the 
negative evidence of the royal letters accessi- 
ble when he wrote. Mr. Hallam, in a note 
to the last edition of his ‘‘ Constitutional 
History of England,”’ has paid Lingard the 
compliment of quoting this scepticism with- 
out being able to answer it. But Clarendon 
knew what he was saying. Ridiculous as 
such @ promise may appear,—and to Mr. 
Hallam it appears not only as ‘+ the evtrava- 
gance of romantic affection,’ but also as 
‘‘ the height of pusillanimous and criminal 
subserviency,’’—it was actually made, as 
many passages in the King’s and the Queen’s 
letters testify. And the Queen would never 
hear of peace on any terms except her own. 
All her letters breathe the same spirit; and 


she, the daughter of an assassinated sover- | P 


eign, clung firmly to the faith in the in- 
violability of her husband’s life. The 
following is an example of her incessant 
counsels : — 


‘‘T am in extreme anxiety, hearing no 
tidings from you, and those from London are 
not advantageous to you. Perhaps by this 
they think to frighten me into an accommo- 
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dation ; but they are déceived. I never in 
my life did any thing from fear, and I hope 
I shall not begin by the loss of a crown; as 
to you, you know well that there have been 
persons who have said that you were of that 
temper ; if that be true, I have never ree 
nized it in you, but I still hope, even if it 
has been true, that you will a rd the con- 
trary, and that no fear will make you sub- 
mit to your own ruin and that of your pos- 
terity. For my own part, 1 do not see the 
wisdom of these Measieurs rebels, in being 
able to imagine that they will make you 
come by force to their object, and to an ac- 
commodation : for as long as you are in the 
world, assuredly England can have no rest 
nor peace, unless you consent to it, and as- 
suredly that cannot be unless you are restored 
to your just prerogatives.” 

That Charles accepted this fatal delusion— 
that after he had ceased to keep the field he 
still believed that he could exact his own 
terms from a conquering army and outraged 
people—the Letters. in Mr. Bruce’s collec- 
tion, written after the rout at Naseby, show 
conclusively. So long as he lived he felt 
and said there could be no peace in England, 
except the repose of despotism. When he 
had lost his last battle he still thought him- 
self strong as ever. His consent was neces- 
sary to public tranquility, and his consent 
could only be purchased at his own price. 
He never once dreamt of the alternative that 
had begun to present itself to the generals 
and soldiers, Up to the scaffold at White- 
hall the wretched King carried this extraor- 
dinary hallucination. He believed, or 
appeared to believe, that he only needed to 
tell more lies, to gain more time, in order te 
recover every thing. While making pro- 
positions to Parliament, he writes to the 
Queen:— 

**T earnestly desire thee to believe that 
what I have sent to the rebels will not pro~ 
cure a peace. Secondly, that as I have not: 
hitherto quitted foundations, so I am re~ 
solved to suffer those afflictions that it shadli: 
please God to inflict upon me, rather tham. 
to part with any more. I judge this shert 
reamble necessary to hinder the greatest 
mischief which now can befall me, whieh 
is, that supplies should be stopt by thinking. 
them needless, as if 


either my present or future concessions.’” 

A few days later he writes again, putting 
his villany down in such black and whiteas 
few men would dare to show another—stat- 
ing, in distinct words, that his purpose was - 
to deceive both sides :— ; 


ce were assured om- 
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‘<] fear that my last messages to London 
will be much more mistaken, wherefore I 
desire thee seriously to recollect, upon what 
condition, and with what cautions, I offered 
to take their advice for the peace of Ireland ; 
for observe, my engagement therein is merely 
subsequent to a peace here; not [nor ?] that 
neither, unless I first know by an express 
how my word is engaged in Ireland; not 
[nor?] so much as thal, until my personal 
treaty be granted on my own conditions. 
Anf the truth is, but for one reason I had 
done none of this, which is, that infallibly 
the peace of Ireland will be absolutely con- 
cluded or broken, before I can agree with 
the rebels at London so much as to send the 
mentioned expresses. And certainly, in 
point of generosity, I am as little obliged to 
the Irish as I can be to any nation. For all 
this last year they have only fed me with 
vain hopes, looking upon my daily ruin, 
which they might have daily hindered. 
But, instead of that, they only trifled with, 
or at least not accepted, those conditions, 
A no reason could warrant them to re- 

use.”” 


At the moment when his entire hope 
rested on the Scotch Presbyterians—and 
when he was making the amplest promises 
to them—in his private correspondence with 
his Catholic queen, he spoke of them in the 
following extraordinary terms : 


‘« That the reformation of the Church of 
England hath no relation to the reformation 
of any other church, and albeit she is un- 
willing to censure any of her neighbors, yet 
none of her true children who rightly un- 
derstand themselves, can with a safe con- 
science so far communicate with any of the 
Calvanists as to receive the sacrament of the 
Eucharist with them, there being none of 
the reformed churches abroad (except the 
Lutherans) that can justify the succession 
of their priests, which if this could not un- 
doubtedly do, she should have one son less 
for me. Next, I believe that bishops are 
jure divino, because I find as much authority 
for them as for some articles of the creed ; 
and for the Presbyterian government I hold 
it absolutely ae oor one chief (among 
many) argument being, that it never came 
into any country but by rebellion. In a 
word, a congregation of men that hath form 
and calls themselves a church disagree less 
with my conscience than the Presbyte- 
rians.”’ 


Charles would not say a thing to wound 
Henrietta’s religious scruples. He allowed 
her to do her will upon his sons, and even 
when the world began to talk of her forcing 
‘the Prince of Wales (then going into 
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France) to embrace the religion of Rome, he 
addressed her in the mildest form of remon- 
strance, ** for my sake’’ he writes, ‘‘ let the 
world see that the Queen seeks not to alter 
his conscience.’’ Yet we cannot go the 
whole length of Mr. Bruce in his admirable 
commentary on these Letters. We cannot 
find that ‘+ they prove that Charles was di- 
rectly bent upon over-riding the opinions of 
his people, and had so little notion of the 
dignity of his position as the King of an in- 
dependent country, that he was ready, like 
another John, to abase himself, and tarnish 
the honor of the nation, by receiving again 
his forfeited crown from the hands of the 
Pope.’’ We find, as we were prepared 
from other sources to find, that Charles was 
willing to get back his lost crown with any 
body’s help—even with the Pope’s help. 
He was willing to promise—what would he 
not promise ?—that if the Catholics re-con- 
quered his kingdom and replaced him on 
the throne, with absolute power, he would 
not throw them into the Newgate or send 
them into exile for praying to the Virgin or 
kneeling to the Host. But this was known 
already by the disclosures in ‘* The King’s 
Cabinet Opened.”? The new letters confirm 
the statements therein, but add nothing to 
them: for example, to take the strongest 
passage we can find, the King writes to his 
wife : 

‘*I wrote thee to invite the pope and 
other Roman Catholicks to help me for the 
restitution of episcopacy in England, upon 
condition of giving them free liberty of con- 
science, and convenient places for their de- 
votions. Then I desire thee not to commu- 
nicate this motion to any of the French 
ministers of state.”’ . 

There is a broad distinction, we opine, 
between this willingness to receive help 
from any quarter—from Rome, if possible 
—and the acceptance of a crown, such as 
John accepted, from the hands of a Pope. 
John promised to hold England as a fief ; 
Charles only promised to tolerate the Roman 
faith in a dominion which they were invited 
to recover by the sword. The truth with 
regard to Charles is this ; he never bid high 
enough for support, because he was a vain 
dreamer. In this respect as in all others, 
except pure taste, Henrietta possessed an ad- 
vantage over her husband. Her genius was 
political, and she was rarely embarrassed by 
scruples. She urged the King to sell the 
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Shetland Isles to Denmark for a fleet and 
army, caring little for the dismemberment 


of the kingdom so long as her ends were 
gained : 

I have sent you, by the last which I dis- 
patched you, what has [been] done in Den- 
mark. Please to resolve something there- 
upon—there is no time to be lost, and send 
back some one to conclude whit you will 
do, whether you are satisfied to give the 
islands, about which I should make no diffi- 
culty, it only being a thing which concerns 
Scotland. Care must be taken that the 
Scots do not avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to take offence. Therefore, if you 
are willing to give them, I would make a 
secret contract with the King of Denmark 
to deliver them to him when your business 
[is] settled ; and tell him the reason why 
you do not do it at this instant, and that if 
the King of Denmark agrees to that, he that 
shall go [shall] treat with him about the 
place where he shall land his forces, and 
where his ships shall come; and do this 
quickly, and without delay.” 

Similar proposals with regard to the 
Channel Islands were made to France. Even 
the Isles of Sicily were thought of as a 
pawn to Holland. But we leave these mat- 
ters aside, our purpose being not to write 
the story of these times, or even to show in 
how many dark places sunshine finds its way 
from these Letters, but merely to illustrate 
the characters of the King and Queen. 
Charles’ delicaey towards Henrietta was 
not always repaid in kind. She abused him 
in her letters to his subjects; very broadly 
expressing her contempts and her prefer- 
ences. For example, she writes from Ox- 
ford to Lord Newcastle, for whom she had 
procured a marquisate. 


‘*T have received three of your letters by 
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Tomkins, and [tidings of] the reduction of 
Lincoln. I think you will easily imagine 
my joy in your prosperity. The King is 
gone himself in person to Gloucester, which 
gives no small dissatisfaction to every body 
ere, and with reason too, to see him take 
such sudden counsels; and all those who 
have advised him themselves disavow it. T 
ray God that he may have good success by 
it. He had written me to send you word to 
go into Suffolk, Norfolk, or Huntingdon- 
shire. I answered him that you were a 
better judge than he of that, and that I 
should not do it. The truth is, that the 
envy your army. Davenant has arrived ; 
have not yet spoken to him. On his return, 
he will inform you of many things which 
cannot be written, but I will not fear to 
write, and to let all the world see that Lam 
truly and constantly your faithful and very 
good friend, ENRIETTA Maria R.”’ 

This is not the tone of a wife passionately 
attached to her lord; and such a letter may 
strengthen the scandal which has always 
asserted an undue (and Henri-like) famil- 
iarity between the Queen and some of her 
handsome servants—particularly Newcastle, 
Montrose, and Jermyn. 

We have quoted enough from these two 
volumes to prove the high value we assign 
to them. Mrs. Green is sparing of annota- 
tion and chary of opinion. She very mod- 
estly. describes her book as materials for 
history—not history itself. We wish we 
had more explorers with her care, skill, and 
appreciation. Mr. Bruce indulges in a 
wider range of speculation,—and has writ- 
ten an admirable Introduction to his volume, 
showing the position of the two parties after 
the Battle of Naseby. Such a work should 
draw many inquirers to the publications of 
the Camden Society. 








MS. Nore on Sutpitivs Severvs.—In an 
Elzevir copy of Sulpitius Severus, which I 
possess, is the following smart stricture, written 
on the flyleaf : 

‘*Sulpitius seems to have set a high price 
upon affected (sic), uncommanded, absurd aus- 
terities ; and to have looked upon Pilgrimages, 
going barefoot, Hair-shirts, with whips, and 
other such Gospel-artillery (sic), as the only 
helps to devotion, things never enjoyn’d (sic), 
either by the Apostles, under the Christian 
conomy, or by the prophets, under the Jewish ; 





who surely knew and understood the proper 
and the most efficacious means of Piety as well 
as any Abbot (sic) or Monk whatsoever. 

*‘ Cannot a man be a penitent unless he also 
turn vagabond and foot it to Jerusalem, or 
wander over this or that solitary desert ? ; 

‘* Must that which was Cain’s curse be my 
religion ? 

‘* He that thinks to expiate Sin by going bare- 
foot ‘ does the penance of a Goose’ (sic), and 
only makes one folly the atonement of another,’’ 
—wWVotes and Queries. 
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From the Southern Episcopalian. 


“AINBOOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO THE 
ACCAMAW. 


Tar parish of All Saints, Waccamaw, of 
which Mr. Glennie is rector, embraces the 
largest and most productive rice plantations 
in South Carolina, perhaps in the world. It 
occupies a ton of land between the ocean 
and the Waccamaw river, which runs for 
many miles nearly parallel with the sea. On 
the western side of this neck the rice fields 
lie, and handsome residences adorn the river 
banks ; while on its eastern side the Atlantic 
washes its sandy shores not more than four 
or five miles off. Thus the planters can se- 
cure a healthy summer residence within reach 
of their plantations, and early in May, the 
white population, including pastors and 
teachers, transfer themselves, church and 
schools, from the deadly miasma of the rice- 
fields to the healthy breezes of the sea- 
shore. The parish has, therefore, peculiar 
advantages, to which we attribute much of 
our Rey. Brother’s success: for, by a ride of 
a few miles, he can Visit most of the planta- 
tions under his care, and keep up his instruc- 
tions throughout the year, whereas, in many 
of our low country parishes, the planters are 
compelled to desert their homes and retreat 
to the city or the mountians, since one 
night’s exposure would be fatal to the white 
where the negro lives and thrives. Hence 
the labor of some of our ministers is of lit- 
tle avail to their colored flocks. They ret- 
rograde as much in the six months’ absence 
of their pastor as they can possibly advance 
during the rest of the year. Some of the 
elergy ride ten or twenty, even thirty miles, 
on Sunday from their summer retreats to 
their black congregations ; but their services 
cannot be as regular or frequent as in win- 
ter. Mr. Glennie, on the contrary, is always 
near and always able to continue his services 
on Sunday and in the week, and thus has 
been enabled to preach the Gospel to those 
who dwell on the borders of deadly swamps, 
and yet maintain his own health almost un- 
interruptedly for thirty years. 

Meeting a friend and relative in George- 
town, I crossed the river in his boat, and ac- 
companied him to his hospitable home. The 
next day he forwarded me to the parsonage, 
a peaceful abode situated in the same vener- 
able grove which surrounds the church. 

On the following morning, a cold and 
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gloomy Sunday in February, I was aroused 
by my Rey. Brother inserting a candle into 
the door, and informing me of the disagreea- 
ble necessity of rising, from which he gener- 
ously offered to relieve me if my waking de- 
sires fell short of my resolutions of the pre- 
vious night. Shame compelled me to de- 
cline his offer, and to brave the cold and 
darkness. 

On descending to the parlor, I found his 
punctual household assembled for prayer, 
still by candle-light, the sun not yet appear- 
ing above the misty horizon. Immediately 
after breakfast, we entered the carriage at 
the door and drove to his morning appoint- 
ment on Mr. John Tucker’s plantation. As 
we entered the grounds, I heard the sound 
of the-chapel bell; but, having fifteen mih- 
utes to spare, we joined the family around 
the parlor fire. Vive minutes before eight, 
Mr. Glennie walked over to the church. ‘‘ Do 
you attempt punctuality with the negro 
racet’’ Tinquired. ‘* Can divine or human 
power teach them that virtue?” ‘TI gen- 
erally begin at the minute,’’ he replied ; and 
the negroes understand his habit, for on 
looking at the long line of negro houses, 
every door was pouring out its contribution 
to the moving stream, now setting directly 
towards the church. Not more than a dozen 
were yet in their seats, but by the time Mr. 
G. had put on his surplice, (hanging on the 
chancel wall), and begun service, the church 
was half filled, and in a few moments more, 
every bench was occupied. Mr. Tucker’s 
large family and his overseers were in the 
seats around the chancel—altogether a very 
respectable congregation for the country. 

Mr. G. read the morning prayer without 
omission, and the service was as well sus- 
tained as in any church in the land. The 
chants were sung with spirit, the pastor lead- 
ing. Two or three of the negroes had prayer- 
books, and with their aid as well as that of 
the whites present, the whole congregation 
united in the responses audibly and strongly. 
Mr. G. has taught them two or three of the 
selections, which he always uses instead of 
the Psalter; so that ‘“‘ they who are un- 
learned ’’ unite in the responsive services 
much better than many who can read. 

After prayer, I preached to them at their 
pastor’s request, and at the conclusion of the 
sermon, he took the stand and questioned 
them upon it: 
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‘* What was the text from which the min- 
ister preached to yout’’ ~‘* Ask and it shall 
be given you—seek and ye shall find,” &c., 
many voices promptly replied. ‘* Where is 
it found? ”’ “In the 7th chapter of Mat- 
thew.” ‘* Whatisprayer?’’ ‘“* Asking for 
what we want.’ ‘*How must we pray?” 
‘*TIn faith,” one replied ; ‘* in charity,’’ an- 
swered another; ,‘‘in the name of Jesus 
Christ,” suggested others, thus giving three 
out of the four divisions of the discourse 
correctly. ‘* What do you mean by praying 
in faith?’ _ ‘‘ Believing that God will hear 
and answer us.’’ ‘* Who tells us to pray 
thust”? ‘St. Paul.” “Where?” ‘In 
the epistle to the Hebrews.”’ ‘‘ Can you re- 
peat itt’? “ He that comes to God must 
believe that He is,”’ &c. The long text puz- 
zled them, but by a joint effort, with a little 
encouragement from the pastor, they gave 
the substance, though in the African rather 
than the Greek or Hebrew idiom. 

Mr. Glennie questioned them perhaps for 
ten minutes, educing the substance of my 
remarks and most of the texts which I made 
emphatic. The replies were general from 
different parts of the house, whoever could, 
answering first. Mr. G. has drilled them 
into this excellent habit, and they stood as 
good an examination and gave as correct an 
analysis of the discourse as most of our 
Episcopal congregations could do. As soon 
as they were dismissed, I heard in loud tones 
at the outer door, ‘Tom,’ ‘ Jupiter,” 
** Sally,” ‘* Venus,” attended generally by a 
response. On asking the meaning, Mr. 
Tucker informed me that he required the 
overseer to call the roll after service, and if 
any negro failed to answer to his name, who 
was not also on the nurse’s sick list for that 
day, he was cut off from the weekly allow- 
ance of bacon, sugar, molasses, or tobacco. 
The forfeiture of this perquisite was found 
quite sufficient to insure a punctual attend- 
ance. The hint may be taken by our plant- 
ers, who sometimes find reluctance to attend 
religious services where they have established 
them on the plantations. Few owners like 
to use compulsion in such cases. Mr. T.’s 
plan is a wise one. It attacks the African 
in his weakest point, and appeals to his ap- 
petite for the good of his soul. 

Returning to the parsonage, we soon after 
met the white congregation at the parish 
church. This building has been recently 
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erected in the place of the old church (now 
Mr. Tucker’s chapel), and ig one of our finest 
country churches. The congregation is one 
of the largest, wealthiest and most perma- 
nent on the seaboard, greatly attached to 
their faithful rector, and co-operating, I be- 
lieve universally, in his labors of love for their 
negro’s souls. 

After the services, and catechising, the 
white children, we entered the carriage 
again, and accompanied Mr. Frances Weston 
and his family home, a long ride of seven 
sandy miles. As we entered his gates, the 
chapel bell strack up its summons to the sa- 
ble community to don their Sunday shawls 
and gather together for~service. Being, as 
usual, ahead of time, we got out of the car- 
riages and walked leisurely to the church. 
It is embowered in live oaks and other ever- 
greens, as beautiful in situation, and as neat 
in its structure as many @ country church in 
our land. It is nicely plastered, has a chan- 
cel and desk, an arched ceiling and tablets 
with the ten commandments. It will seat 
more than two hundred persons. 

The services were as well sustained as in 
the morning, and the singing better. Mr. 
Weston has a colored choir, consisting chiefly 
of the younger house servants, all dressed in 
uniform costume, who sing all the chants 
with great spirit. They sustained three 
parts with accuracy, and with all the feeling 
which the African displays for music, and as 
the whole congregation united, they were 
really chants, 2 natural musical expression 
of joyous feeling—not that cold artistic per- 
formance which the ambition of organists 
and choirs sometimes inflicts upon city con- 
gregations. It was more to my taste than 
any music I heard in York Minster or St. 
Paul’s cathedral. 

Mr. G. preached a written sermon, and 
succeeded in keeping awake the major part 
of his auditors, a very fair proportion for so 
sluggish a race as the children of Ham. His 
manner is deliberate, his intonation uniform, 
his whole style entirely antimethodistical, 
and the very reverse of that which I had 
found successful in securing their attention. 
His mode of keeping up their interest is by 
catechising. He leaves every other page of 
his sermon blank, and on this writes a few 
leading questions, developing the meaning of 
the corresponding part of the sermon, and 








by long and patient training he has taught 
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them to answer his questions without fear of 
exposing their ignorance. Thus, by the ef- 
fort to express it in their own language, he 
makes them master the idea he would incul- 
cate, and at the same time keeps them awake 
by the frequent interruptions. 

Mr. Glennie is an Englishman, and has 
enforced upon his hearers the English, rather 
than the American view of preaching. He 
assumes that he is the minister of God, sent 
to teach them the will of God, and that it 
was the duty of the hearers to listen, to un- 
derstand, and to obey what he delivers. He 
claims their attention not by any efforts at 
oratory, but by virtue of his office, and he 
has succeeded in securing a respectful atten- 
tion from rich and poor, beyond what some 
of our pulpit orators can obtain by all their 
mental and physical efforts. 

But a man must live twenty years in one 
parish, and his daily life must proclaim the 
minister of Christ before he can gain this 
vantage ground. 

Many of the members came up after ser- 

vice to greet their pastor, who in turn, in- 
quired after the sick and the candidates for 
baptism. I do not remember ever seeing a 
black congregation which presented univer- 
sally so cheerful, cleanly and comfortable an 
aspect. 
We followed the retreating crowd through 
the lovely oaks, and returned to the mansion 
house to dinner just at dark. It was a quiet 
evening, after the labors of the day were 
past, for our Rey. Brother completes his du- 
ties by day-light. He does not indulge his 
flock in the habit, so common with the Afri- 
can, of slumbering by day and then spending 
half the night in religious excitement. 

Immediately after breakfast, the following 
morning, my attention was called to a pro- 
cession approaching from the negro houses. 
It consisted of more than one hundred chil- 
dren dressed in uniform style, holding hands, 
and marching in pairs, with martial step, to 
the catechism house. At the head and rear 
walked a plantation nurse, the former of 
whom was quite a character. Enveloped in 
a gray cloak and hood, like a Capuchin 
monk, she carried a bundle of rods in her 
hand, much resembling the Roman lictor’s 
fasces—whether a badge of authority, or a 
plantation broom, or designed for practical 
purposes, I could not ascertain. But the 
severity of her visage and the keenness of 


mental energies. 
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her sunken eye, admirably qualified her for 
a post of command. Marshalled by the lic- 
tor, the solemn procession entered the house 
appropriated to the purpose, and was ar- 
ranged in concentric semi-circles chalked on 
the floor. The front rank was composed of 
the smallest children, the second of the next 
size, and so on to the exterior row. Taking 
his stand in the centre of the circles, with 
his entire class facing him, and within a con- 
venient distance, Mr. G. heard the church 
catechism, addressing the questions some 
times to an individual, sometimes to a circle, 
sometimes to the whole. The examination 
eatisfied me of what I had always doubted, 
that little negroes can learn our church cate- 
chism and understand it too. Their an- 
swers, given either in their own words, or in 
appropriate texts of Scripture, showed a fa- 
miliarity with its instructions which was re- 
markable. The accuracy of their recitation 
and the intelligence of their replies, equalled 
anything which I ever heard from white 
children under similar circumstances. It re- 
minded me of the catechetical exercises of 
the Blue Coat School in Liverpool, which 
perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Weston took as a 
model. The success of the effort shows what 
perseverance can do. The church catechism 
always seemed to me 80 much beyond the ca- 
pacity of our little negroes, that I had sel- 
dom attempted to teach it, except to the more 
advanced. Dr. Capers’ simple catechism I 
thought much better adapted to their capaci- 
ties, and I think so still. Itis the best man- 
ual for the young, black or white, that I 
have ever seen. Why may it not be adopted 
and published by the E. K. Society ? 

As the catechising occupied an hour, the 
attention of the children, though relieved by 
hymns, sometimes flagged. But the lictor 
assumed the duty of concentrating their 
Drawing a simple rod 
from her ample store and raising it to her 
shoulder like an officer’s sword, she moved 
with noiseless step between the circles, in- 
specting the ranks. If any straggling toe 
overstepped themark she gave an admonitory 
gesture, which soon brought the offender 
into position. If any wandering eye was 


raised to the ceiling or turned to the win- 
dows, she silently but positively insisted ona 
‘front’ with military exactitude. If any 
mouth was shut, which ought to be open in 
singing or answering, she stopped right be- 
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fore the recusant and peered into his face 
with a penetrating glance, which forced open 
the stubborn lips—or, if hints failed to 
arouse the sluggard, she would pass to the 
rear of the circle, and, with the butt of her 
rod, administer a reproving jog to the cul- 
prit’s head, which instantly stimulated his 
understanding. This combination of ‘ nur- 
ture and admonition’? would have sadly 
hindered me ; but it had no effect upon the 
steady nerves of the catechiser, nor did it at 
all distract the scholar. Nay it secured a 
more general attention than I have ever seen 
among 80 large a number. 

I found that this plantation was my Rev. 
Brother’s specimen place, having begun his 
labors here before his ordination and con- 
tinued them ever since with unfailing pa- 
tience. He has been warmly seconded by 
the owners, Mr. W., teaching the children 
daily. Hence their advancement in religious 
knowledge. Large classes I have seen in dif- 
ferent parishes on the seaboard, who could 
repeat Dr. Caper’s catechism from beginning 
to end, including the hymns and texts. But 
I have never met with any blacks and but 
few whites who could compare with these in 
familiarity with the church catechism. 

-After the service we walked to the old 
house where Gen’l. Marion was born, and 
which has been the family residence for more 
than a century, until the year of our visit. 


, It is an old-fashioned country house on the 


precipitous bank of the river, which has so 
encroached upon the yielding soil, as to 
endanger its stability. Mr. Weston, who 
inherited Gen’! Marion’s name and property, 
had just erected the new residence which he 
now occupied, (1843.) It is one of the most 
complete country houses in our State, situ- 
ated on a lofty knoll, rising boldly from the 
river, and covered with the finest live oaks. 
The view was one of the most extensive in 
our low country. You look down upon the 
dark water of the Waccamaw, as it flows at 
your feet; and beyond it you see for many 
miles the rich alluvial lands which mark its 
confluence with the Pedee and Black rivers. 
The extensive rice fields, with their dykes 
and their ditches, are visible for a long dis- 
tance, and numerous settlements adorn the 
landscape. From this point, you can also 
see some of the channels, by which the great 
Pedee discharges its superfluous waters, 
gathered from the mountains of North Caro- 


lina on the confines of Virginia, into the 
Waccamaw, which thus becomes the true 
mouth of that great river, and its most im- 
portant outlet. 

Since my visit to this hospitable abode, 
‘the changes and chances of this mortal 
life’? have passed over it. The noble man- 
sion was struck by ‘lightning in the ensuing 
summer, while the family were in Europe, 
and entirely consumed. Its venerable occu- 
pants returned to their former lowly abode— 
and have both since gone down to the narrow 
home which awaits us all. They loved the 
church of God in their lives, and bequeathed 
to it munificent gifts. ~ 

Mr. Glennie thus spends three days in the 
week visiting, catechising, and preaching. 
The other three he devotes to study and 
writing. His appointments are made, I be- 
lieve, a year ahead, and rigidly adhered to; 
and the negroes well understand. By this 
clock-work system of regularity and punctu- 
ality, he accomplishes all his labors, yet is 
never in a hurry, never oyerworked, never 
pressed for time. : 

Returning with Mr. and Mrs. G. to the 
parsonage, I again joined the friend first 
mentioned, Col. T. P. Alston. He also aids 
his rector in his patient labors, and has built 
a chapel on his place. On some fixed day in 
every fortnight, Mr. G. visits him, and 
preaches to the negroes. On that day Col. 
A. gives his people but half the usual task, 
that they may have ample time to prepare 
themselves for the service. 

Some few Gallios chose the alternative 
which he allowed, and preferred a full task 
to a sermon, like some of their betters. But 
the great majority seemed thankful for the 
opportunity. The influence of religious in- 
structions, he thought quite perceptible in 
the improved morals of his negroes. There 
was less drinking, less adultery, less theft 
than before. 

One instance he mentioned, illustrates Mr. 
G.’s influence over his sable flock. On two 
occasions having detected some gross mis- 
conduct among communicants of the church, 
Col. A. informed them of his intention to 
report their sins to the rector. In each ease 
he received a petition to adjudicate the mat- 
ter privately, the culprits professing a readi- 
ness to receive any punishment he thought 
just, provided he would not ‘tell the Par- 








son.’”’? But this he refused to grant, and 
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sentenced them to the ecclesiastical censure 
they so much dreaded. Those who know 
the meek and gentle temper of the pastor, 
will be surprised to learn, that his reproofs 
possess 80 much of the thunder of the Vat- 
ican. 

But he is entitled to the affection of his 
eolored flock : for to them he is truly a shep- 
herd. He treats them as the poor of his 
Parish—baptizes all their children, marries 
them, even those who have lived together 
for years, visits the sick, buries their dead, 
and recognizes fully his pastoral relations to 
them. And by his pastoral fidelity, as well 





as by his diligence in teaching and preach- 
ing he has secured their affection, and be- 
come one of the most successful African 
Missionaries in our church. 

On parting with our excellent brother, ] 
confessed to him the object of my visit. Dis 
satisfied with all that I had accomplished, in 
the evangelization of the four thousand blacks 
in my own, parish, I had come to try and 
discover his secret: and I had found it out. 
It was patience, punctuality and indomitable 
perseverance—in plain Saxon, hard work. 
This the Lord will ever bless. 





Mipwives anp Man-mipwives.—Since I for- 
warded the Vote to ‘‘ N. & Q.”’ on the above 
subject, I remembered that Mercier, in his 
Tableau de Paris, had something to say there- 
en. On referring to the work in question, I 
find more details than you would care to insert; 
but the substance of the historical . matter 
amounts to this :—At the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, ‘‘accoucheurs’’ were 
scarcely known in France. Ladies of the royal 
families of Europe were the last to abandon the 
old fashion of employing women on the occasions 
referred to. Generally speaking, the matrons 
accepted the change of men for women reluc- 
tantly; but became reconciled to it, by the 
superior ability and knowledge of the male 
practitioners. Down to the end of the last cen- 
tury, Spanish husbands had a considerable 
repugnance for a man who exercised this useful 
office. They agreed with the learned Hequet, 
who, at the beginning of the century, published 
a work entitled : De l’Indécence aux Hommes 
d’accoucher les Femmes. 

A law of Henry II. awarded death as the 
penalty to be paid by any girl who, expecting to 
become a mother, should conceal the fact. The 
law still existed, but it was laughed at, in Mer- 
eer’s time. In 1783, he gives these curious 
details : 

** Elle (1a fille) dit qu’elle va 4 la campagne; 
mais elle n’a pas besoin de sortir de la ville, 
méme du quartier, pour se cacher et faire ses 
couches, Chaque rue offre une sage-femme qui 


oegoit les filles grosses. Un méme appartement | 


est divisé en quatre chambres égales, au moyen 
de cloisons, et chacune habite sa cellule, et n’est 
point vue de sa voisine. L’apartement est 
distribué de maniére qu’elles demeurent incon- 
nues lune a V’autre. Elles se parlent sans se 
voir. 


It was a singular rule of French law which 
decreed death against the concealment of a birth, 





that the door of a midwife who received patients 
at her own house could not be forced, without a 
warrant from the highest authories. The ordi- 
nary fee paid by these abandoned Ariadnes was 
twelve francs a day. The “lady of the house”’ 
took the trouble of presenting the child for bap- 
tism. The priest was so accustomed to see her, 
that he recorded ‘* illegitimate ’’ without think- 
ing of asking any questions. Mercier ascribes 
to these women, to the Foundling Hospital, and 
the Hétel Dieu, where poorer French patients 
were received, the rareness of infanticide in 
France. He adds, as a remarkable fact : 


** C’est de voir quelquefois la fille d’une sage- 
femme servir sa mére dans des fonctions qui 
reveillent certaines idées, et au milieu de tant 
d’exemples de foiblesses, conserver sa chasteté 
intacte. Si elle tombe dans le piége, ce ne sera 
pas faute d’avoir eu sous ses yeux des motifs 
propres 4 la retenir sur le bord du précipice;”’ 


—an opinion which cannot be disputed. 
J. 


Dorax, 
—WNotes and Queries. 





‘‘ACOMBLETH.’’—In the French language 
there is a word, comble, which signifies ‘* raised 
to the highest pitch of;’’ and in reply to the 
Query of J. B., I would suggest that acombleth 
is derived from it. ‘4 horse that acombleth,”’ 
ie. **a horse that prances or rears.’’ I have 
searched in vain for the word in many diction- 
aries and encyclopedias, as also in an old edition 
of the Sportman’s Dictionary; but even there, 
there is no such word. Heng. 
—WNVotes and Queries. 





NEARSIGHTEDNESS.—It is stated in the Paris 
Medical Gazette, ‘‘that of the 38,295,220 
young men examined in France for military 
service, during nineteen years, 13,007 were 
exempted for nyopia.’’—Noles and Queries. 




















THE BIRD IN THE STORM.—SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


THERANIA. 
O Unxnown Beloved One! to the mellow sea- 


son 
Branches in the lawn make drooping bowers; 
Vase and plot burn scarlet, gold, and azure; 
Honeysuckles wind the tall gray turret, 
nd pale passion-flowers. 
Come thou, come thou to my lonely thought, 
O Unknown beloved One, 


Now, at evening twilight, dusky dew down- 

_ Wavers, 
Soft stars crown the grove-encircled hill; 
Breathe the new-mown meadows, broad and 
Thro’ th eae h 1 is talkin 

ro’ the heavy grass the rail is ing; 

All bealdn: is still. 7 
Trace with me the wand’ring avenue, 

O Unknown Beloved One. 


In the mystic realm, and in the time of visions, 
I thy lover, have no need to woo : 
There I hold thy hand in mine, thou dearest 
And thy soul in mine, and feel it throbbing, 
Tender, deep, and true; 
Then my tears are love, and thine are love, 
O Unknown beloved One. 


Is thy voice a wavelet in the list’ning darkness? 
Are thine eyes unfolding from their veil? 

Wilt thou come before the signs of winter— 
Days that shed the bough with trembling fin- 


gers— 
Nights that weep and wail? 
Art thou Love indeed, or art thou Death, 
O Unknown Beloved One. 
—Allingham’s Poems. 





THE BIRD IN THE STORM. 


THE rain was falling, the winds were calling, 
The clouds swept over the sky, 

When ’mid the alarm of darkness and storm, 
A shower of song swept by— 
Says the little wee bird: ‘* *Tis I.’’ 


‘** Ah ! is it not dreary, and are you not weary, 
Poor little wee bird? ’’ I said. 

** How lonely and queer you must feel out here, 
Just under the Tempest dread— 
Ah ! birdie, you'll soon be dead ! ”” 

“While the storm is ringing, is my time for 

singing,’’ 
* Says the little wee bird to me; - 
** Though the clouds be dim, yet I warble my 


hymn; 
And I die not, though cold it be; 
For my name it is Hope,”’ says she. 
So the ve it is gushing, and seems as if 
hushing, 


The atmosphere tempest-stirred ; 
Softly and clear it falls on the ear, 
Through clouds and through darkness 
heard— 
The song of the sweet wee bird ! E. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


Beneath these gold and azure skies, 

The river winds through leafy glades, 
Save where, like battlements, arise 

The grey and tufted palisades. 


The fervor of this sultry time 
Is tempered by the humid earth, 
And zephyrs born of summer’s prime, 
Give a delicious coolness birth. 


They freshen this sequestered nook 

With constant greetings, bland and free ; 
The pages of the open book 

All flutter with their wayward glee. 


As quicker swell their breathings soft, 
Cloud shadows skim along the field ; 

And yonder dangling woodbines oft 
Their crimson bugles gently yield. 


The tulip tree majestic stirs, 

Far down the water’s marge beside, 
And now awake the nearer firs, 

And toss their ample branches wide. 


How blithely trails the pendant vine ! 
The grain slope lies in green repose ; 

Through the dark foliage of the pine 
And lofty elms, the sunshine glows. 


Like sentinels in firm array 

The trees of life their shafts uprear.; 
Red cones upon the sumac play, 

And ancient locusts whisper near. 


From wave and meadow, cliff and sxy, 
Let thy stray vision homeward fall ; 

Behold the nist bloom floating nigh, 
And hollyhock wide edged and tall ; 


Its gaudy leaves, though fanned apart, 
Round thick and mealy stamens spring, 
And nestled to its crimson heart, 
The sated bees enamored cling. 


Mark the broad terrace flecked with light, 
That peeps through trellises of rose, 
And quivers with a vague delight, 
As each pale shadow comes and goes. 


The near, low gurgle of. the brook, 
The wren’s glad chirp, the scented hay, 
And e’en the watch dog's peaceful look ~ 
Our vain disquietudes allay. ’ 
O, were our lives attuned to glide, 
Like this serene and balmy day, 
Might we arrest its radiant tide, 
d breathe its tranquil joy alway ; 
Or were our prisoned hearts to know 
The freedom of this cheering air, 
And, like this sunshine, ever glow, 
Undimmed by doubt or fear or care ; 


Fond glances e’er would light the eye, 

Smiles wreathe the lip, peace crown the brow, 
For the content would never die 

That can but live in memory now ! 
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From The Spectator. 
WILKIE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF 
IRON IN. GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Tue principle of making iron—that is, of 
extracting the metal from the ore and separ- 
ating from that metal the dross of refuse— 
is, like the principles of most other arts, 
simple enough. The difficulty lies in prop- 
erly applying the principle—and, in. these 
times, cheaply. 

‘‘The method formerly everywhere 
adopted for obtaining iron from the ore, and 
which method is still in use in some parts of 


the Continent of Europe, in America, India, |° 


&c., was to break the ore into small pieces, 
and heat it in contact with wood-charcoal ,— 
the fire being urged with bellows worked by 
hand or ,water-power,—until the iron was 
deoxidized or reduced into a metallic state, 
and softened into a pasty mass; it was then 
taken out of the fire, and being placed under 
a hammer, the cinder or earthy, matter was 
forced out, and the iron to some degree con- 
densed. It was then again heated and ham- 
mered until the desired form was obtained. 
‘¢ A-small quanity only of material can be 
operated upon by this method; and it is 
necessary not only that the iron ore should 
be rich and comparatively pure, but a large 
quantity of wood-charcoal is required in the 
mop and even under these conditions a 
arge amount of metal is wasted, and the 
labor is great in 
of iron procured. 


This simple and primitive method turns 
out the best metal; and, with all our 
science, when iron of a very superior quality 
is wanted, we now import it: but the mode 
above described is with us, dear, wasteful, 
and impracticable. The charcoal cannot be 
furnished in a country like this, or indeed 
in one far less populous and advanced in 
cultivation. A scarcity of wood for smelt- 
ing purposes began to be felt in England to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Under James the First and his successor, one 
of the Dudleys made money by substituting 
coal for wood in smelting—the Lord Dudley 
and Ward of our day was a great iron-mas- 
ter, as is, we believe, the present Lord Ward. 
The Dudley process, however, fell out of use 
for nearly a century. In 1713 it wasrevived 
by Abrabam Darby at Colebrokedale in 
Shropshire ; but till the close of the last cen- 

* The Manufacture of Iron in Great Britain; 
with Remarks on the Employment of Capital in Iron- 
Works und Oollieries. By George Wilkie, Asso. 


Inst. C.E., Civil Engineer. Published by Fullar- 
ton. 
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tury, large importations were necessary for 
the consumption of the country, though 
Protectionists clamored as loudly about iron 
as latterly about corn. The substitution of 
coke for coal or charcoal, the invention of 
the steam-engine, and improvements in the 
manufacture, especially Cort’s invention of 
‘‘ puddling,”’ towards the end of the last 
century, gave a wonderful stimulus to the 
home trade; which was further increased 


‘by the introductiou of the hot-blast at a 


later date. 


‘‘In the year 1740 the 
coal pig-iron made in England and Wales 
was 17,000 tons; in 1788 it was 13,000 
tons, but in’ the latter year the pig-iron 
made with the coke of fossil coal amounted 
to 48,000 tons, making a total of 61,000 
tons. The improvement of the steam-engine 
by Watt, and the introduction of the process 
of puddling, for the conversion of cast-iron 
into wrought-iron, by Cort, in 1788, gave 
great impetus to the manufacture; and in 
the year 1796 the make of pig-iron rose to 
125,000 tons, and in 1830, including Scot- 
land, to 678,000 tons. In the year 1829, 
James B. Neilson obtained his patent for the 
use of hot blast, the most important modern 
improvement in iron manufacture, causin 
both great economy of fuel and incr 
production of iron in a given time; and in 
1839 the make of pig-iron in Great Britain 
was 1,248,000 tons, which increased to 
1,999,000 tons in 1847, and to 2,700,000 
tons in 1852.” : 

Whether iron be made in the primitive 
mode by charcoal and a pair of bellows, or 
by the expensive and elaborate processes of 
modern hot-blast furnace, the principle and 
object are of course the same. The foreign 
earthy substance mixed with the metal in the 
ore or iron-stone must be got rid of by heat, 
as well as the impurities this process leaves, 
and the metal finally brought to a state that 
shall be infusible at a white heat, which 
constitutes * bar’’ or wrought iron. This, 
we have seen, is done under the primitive 
plan, though with waste of metal, fuel, and 
‘men’s time.”’ Notwithstanding the science 
that has been brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject, this cannot be done by the blast-fur- 
nace, which only turns out pig or cast iron, 
subsequently made wrought or bar iron, by 
several processes in which remelting and 
puddling (stirring) form the most important 
features. The whole process cannot be 


a of char- 


minutely followed without the drawings and 





























descriptions of Mr, Wilkie’s volume, though 
. an actual inspection of works in and out of 
blasts would be still better. Speaking gen- 
erally, the furnace is a lofty closed chimney, 
with access from the bottom, but fed with 
fuel, ore, and flux, from the top. Lvery 
step, from the lighting of the fire, or at least 
supplying it, till the escape of the pig-iron 
‘in a molten state, depends upon chemical 
processes, though known to those who work 
them only by rote and experience. After 
the ore has been calcined, the first step is a 
proper mixture of the ores with the flux 
which is intended to facilitate their melting, 
to. make them flow. This is an important 
stage, because some of the earths in the ore 
are infusible in themselves, but can be made 
readily fusible with proper admixture, while 
on the other hand a kindly earth may be 
made refractory or even infusible by an in- 
judicious combination. It is possible that a 
field of improvement is open in this direc- 
tion; Mr. Wilkie conceives there is a wide 
scope in a proper selection of various ores 80 
as to make the earths in a measure do the 
work of fluxes. The great modern bugbear 
cheapness rises up in these cases: the ex- 
pense of testing and the payment of the 
requisite skill might be more than the saving 
of metal or fuel. 
The fire is a matter of nicety, which only 
practice can attain. 


‘Tf the heat is insufficient the operation 
will not succeed—if the heat is too great or 
too suddenly applied, the materials will fuse 
into a slag or cinder, and become nearly or 
wholly unmanageable. What is required is, 
first, a gentle heat to expel the water, car- 
bonic acid, &c.; then an increase of tem- 

rature, but not amounting to a melting- 

eat, while the deoxidizing process is 
proceeding. After the iron is reduced to a 
metallic state, the particles may be made to 
adhere together in the form of wrought-iron, 
or the metal may be further subjected to 
saturation with carbon, and it will then pass 
into carburet of iron or cast-iron. What is 
termed ‘* working too fast ’’ at a blast-fur- 
nace consists in carrying the heat too high 
up in the stack, and thus melting the ma- 
terials into slag or cinder, instead of pro- 
ducing such a temperature as will allow of 
the proper gradual chemical actions taking 

lace. 

‘¢ The hottest part of the furnace must be 
at the tuyeres, the heat gradually decreasing 
upwards, 80 that the throat of the furnace 
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may be comparatively cool,—for if a furnace 
is too hot at or near the filling-place, the 
mine [ore properly prepared for smelting by 
atmospheric exposure and fire] will become 
fused before it has been sufficiently acted 
upon by the reducing gases, and the iron 
and earthly matter in combination will run 
down towards the tuyeres in the form of a 
slag, from which but little or none of the 
iron will be revived, and the metal will be 
carried away in the cinder, instead of passin 
into the hearth in the form of carburet o 
iron. A furnace too hot at the top will not 
produce good gray iron, and will also cause 
more or less loss of metal.”’ 

The ‘* blast,’’ whether “ hot ’’ or ‘* cold,” 
enters from the bottom of the furnace 
through an arrangement of pipes, and is 
driven by the power of steam. The hot- 
blast is a ‘‘ saving’’; the cold draught of 
air rushing upon the fiery mass of the fur- 
nace abstracts heat and causes a great 
‘* waste” of fuel. There are other advan- 
tages in this direction ; but the cold-blast 
makes the best iron, ‘‘ cold-blast pig-iron is 
usually 15s. per ton [about twenty per cent] 
higher in price than the same description of 
blast pig iron.’’ Like the fire, of which, 
indeed, it almost forms a part, much of the 
success depends upon the management of the 
blast. ceili 

When all the processes have been properly 
gone through, the ores brought by heat and 
the atmosphere to a ‘‘ mine’’—the mine 
mixed with a right flux—the fire duly ap- 
plied to the raw material so as chemically to 
change its nature and separate the earths 
from the iron and form the two distinct 
bodies of metal and slag—the lower part of 
the furnace is reached, and the fused matter 
falls upon the hearth or crucible according 
to its specific weight, the iron taking the 
lowest place, the slag on the top of it. 
When the slag or ‘‘ cinder ’’ reaches a cer- 
tain height, it flows through an opening ex- 
pressly contrived for it, in a condition like 
molten lava. The iron is let off in a melted 
state, by cutting away the stopping of the 
tapping-hole, and conducted into moulds 
formed of sand on the floor of the casting- 
house. 

The chemical actions in converting cast- 
iron into wrought are not so numerous as in 
separating the metal from the ore. In 
technical language, cast-iron is carburet of 
iron—a combination of iron with carbon ; 
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and wrought-iron is the decarbureted cast- 
iron. 

“* Wrought-iron differs from cast-iron in 
its mecbanical structure, and in containin 
less impusities. The greater the amount o 
carbon that iron contains, the more fusible 
is the metal: as the quantity ‘of carbon is 
lessened the more infusible the iron becomes ; 
and after the carbon is expelled from the 
iron, it no longer melts on being subjected to 
a white heat, but becomes soft and pasty, 
and the particles of metal adhere together, 
allowing of the malleable izon being shaped 
into any required form, and also giving rise 
to the remarkable property of welding, by 
which pieces of malleable iron may be joined 
to each other at a high temperature. 


After remelting, the process of conversion 
mainly consists of stirring (‘‘ puddling ’’) 
to allow the escape of the gas, and ham- 
mering to get rid of impurities; for the roll- 
ing into “‘ bar” is a form of convenience. 
The process is not so well fitted for gene- 
ralized description as that of making cast- 
iron. 

Notwithstanding the scientific and practi- 
cal struggles after ‘* cheapness,’’ waste still 
goes on in the manufacture of iron. The 
coal loses from twenty-five to forty per cent 
in weight during conversion into coke; and 
there seems no help for it. Gas, it appears, 
cannot practically be supplied from long dis- 
tances, and there is no town to use it on the 
spot. To transport the coal to a gas-work 
and bring back the coke, would cost more 
than it would save. A good deal of fuel, or 
at least the heat it furnishes, is wasted b 
passing out of the “throat” (top) of the 
furnace into the air, and though methods of 
turning it to account have been devised, 
opinions differ as to their utility ; and we 
conceive they are scarcely so useful as Mr. 
Wilkie thinks, on account of the first con- 
trivance and subsequent management neces- 
sary to render them available. Besides the 
loss of metal in the slag, the whole of the 
slag itself isan encumbrance to the earth, 
all efforts to turn it toaccount having failed. 
We know not whether this effort to waste or 
reject nothing is not struggling against Na- 
ture ; most assuredly, a good deal of s0- 
called waste goes on in her processes. The 
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quantity of fruit is small compared with the 
blossoms; a large proportion of the embryo 
or young of many creatures never reach ma- 
turity ; what looks like the solid matter of 
the great globe, philosophers tell us, could 
be compressed into a small compass; and 
what a waste there is in space! It is the 
same in human productions. What sort of | 
work would a painter or poet produce who 
used up all his artistical matter? Even in 
the iron-trade, ‘* waste ’’ is essential to ex- 
cellence; the best iron costs the most, in a 
measure through the rejecting or losing pro- 
cess ; our system of using up everything not 
only lowers thg quality of the article but the 
national reputation. 

It seems that a good many capitalists have 
of late engaged in the * hot-blast ”’ business 
without understanding it, and have as a 
consequ nce burnt their fingers. To people 
of this class Mr. Wilkie’s Manufacture of 
Iron in Great Britain is primarily ad- 
dressed ; and it will be found very useful as 
a@ warning guide. Besides an_ historical 
sketch of the trade, it gives a brief minera- 
logical account of British iron-ores, and of 
the chemical questions involved in their trans- 
mutation. It furnishes a description accom- 
panied with plates of the various buildings 
necessary in the manufacture of iron, with 
critical remarks on their structure. The 
different processes employed are sufficiently 
explained, as well as some of the subsequent 
operations to which iron for use asa ma- 
terial is subjected. Mr. Wilkie concludes 


Y|with some remarks on the employment of 


capital in iron-works and collieries, with 
which last the manufacture of iron ought 
to be connected for cheap fuel. Though oc- 
casionally technical, the book is plain, brief, 
and it may be recommended as a succinct 
yet sufficient account of the iron-trade. 
To a man intending to embark his money 
in the business, a course of chemistry in 
connexion with mining, and a visit to an 
iron-furnace district, will probably be of 
more use than any reading that can be 
put before him; but Mr. Wilkie’s book 
would form an excellent introduction and 
help to his practical studies. 


























EMERSON’S ENGLISH TRAITS. 


. From The Spectator. 
EMERSON’S ENGLISH TRAITS.* 

TEs essays on England and the English, 
for such the ‘‘ Traits ’’ really are, originated 
in two visits to this country: the firsta 
passing call so long ago as 1833, at the end 
of a Continental tour ; the second took place 
in consequence of an engagement to deliver 
a series of lectures in the North during 
1847 and 1848. This last furnished Mr. 
Emerson with a wider range of general ob- 
servation, and much better opportunities of 
studying the national characteristics as well 
as the external form of things, than could be 
obtained by a flying tourist without any 
specific object beyond doing all the sights he 
could in a short space of time. 

A few personal incidents and the particu- 
lar remarks they suggest will be found ; but 
the subjects of the essays are generalized 
into broad topics—as Land, involving a de- 
scription of the climate, soil, cultivation, 
and the results of labor as affecting the ap- 
pearance of the country. Wealth in Eng- 
land is handled not only in the effects of 
accumulation, but in the industry, enter- 
prise, and character of the people that has 
produced so much, as well as the good and 
evil consequences. Aristocracy is consid- 
ered shrewdly, fairly, and broadly—with 
perfect freedom from any thing like demo- 
eratic prejudice or undue admiration. In 
Universities and Literature, Mr. Emerson 
favorably contrasts the results in scholarship 
and writing which the severer training of 
England produces, compared with America, 
even in the case of men who are not re- 
‘ markable for study. And so he goes on 
through some fifteen chapters out of nine- 
teen ; four taking a narrative cast—as the 
Voyage, or being more limited to himself— 
as the one headed Personal. 

With the author’s wonted characteristics 
of penetrating observation, striking illus- 
tration, and copious accumulation of ideas, 
there is, we think, more of mellowness in 
style, and less imitation of the peculiarities 
of Carlyle, than appeared in Mr. Emerson’s 
earlier productions. English Traits is the 
work of an original-minded man, looking 
favorobly upon a country and a people with 
whom he has so much in common as to pre- 
vent the fareign aw from interfering with 


* English Traits. W Emerson, Author 
of * Reteaiee Men, » Fol (Printed by arrange- 
ment with the Author.) Published by Routledge. 
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| his judgment, yet sufficiently removed, from 
customs, habits, and native character, to 
have every thing come freshly tohim. Even 
the reader accustomed to reflect on his coun- 
tryman will find many things presented 
which he has overlooked, and mostly in a 
complimentary, never in a carping way. 

On the other hand, there are several mat- 
ters that indicate a disposition to rely on 
popular errors, or conventional notions of 
the English character, or that touch upon 
defects which seem passing away. He tells 
us ‘*the right of the husband to sell the 
wife has been retained down to our own 
times.”” No such right ever existed as de- 
rived from the character of husband ; it is 
now an indictable offence. In his pictures 
of the sturdy opinion-despising Englishman, 
bravely following his own ‘‘ humors,”’ or re- 
sisting being ‘put upon”? by rank or 
wealth even to the risk of ruin, we fear he 
is painting a traditional class. The equally 
traditional idea as to the almost sullen 
reserve of Englishmen with strangers, is asa 
fact passing away with the extended loco- 
motion, and the more varied intercourse 
consequent upon travelling facilities. Eng- 
lishmen may not talk so much as foreigners 
in promiscuous company, because it is not 
their custom to ‘‘ring the changes’’ on 
topics that are settled or exhausted ; nor is 
fluency national gift. There is certainly 
less stiffness or reserve than formerly: we 
question if there is any reserve in any class 
where immediately useful information can 
be given. Von Raumer, when in England a 
good many years ago, noticed the ready civ- 
ility with which even men of the lower 
class furnished him with directions, and 
took trouble in doing so. These essays have 
this English characteristic—they are want- 
ing in the broad generalization of the 
Frenchman, who from a very slender obser- 
vation and very few facts will oracularly 
settle any thing. 

The most attractive parts of Mr. Emer- 
son’s essays are those which refer to obvious 
things, yet require some freshness of vision 
to bring out in their full force, and 
suggest some under-current of comparison 
with matters in America. In this sense, 
‘¢ Wealth ’’ is one of the best papers. These 
remarks well show the results of eight hun- 
dred years of security from foreign devasta- 





tion, though not exactly from foreign inva- 
sion. 
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‘¢ A hundred thousand palaces adorn the 
island. All that can feed the senses and 
passions, all that can succor the talent—or 
arm the hands of the intelligent middle- 
class, who never spare in what they buy for 
their own consumption—all that can aid 
science, gratify taste—or soothe comfort, is 
in open market. Whatever is excellent and 
beautiful in civil, rural, or ecclesiastic archi- 
tecture—in fountain, garden, or grounds— 
the English noble crosses sea and land to see 
and to copy at home. The taste and science 
of thirty peaceful generations—the gardens 
which Evelyn planted—the temples and 

leasure-houses which Inigo Jones and 

bristopher Wren built—the wood that 
Gibbons carved—the taste of foreign and 
domestic artists, Shenstone, Pope, Brown, 
Loudon, Paxton—are in the vast auction, 
and the hereditary principal heaps on the 
owner of to-day the benefit of ages of 
owners. The present possessors are to the 
full as absolute as any of their fathers in 
choosing and procuring what they like. 
This comfort and splendor—the breadth of 
lake and mountain, tillage, pasture, and 
park, sumptuous castle and modern villa— 
all consist with perfect order. They have 
no revolutions ; no Horse-Guards dictatin 

to the Crown; no Parisian poissardes om 
barricades ; no mob; but drowsy habitude, 
daily dress-dinners, wine, and ale, and beer, 
and gin, and sleep. 

‘‘ With this power of creation, and this 
passion for independence, property has 
reached an ideal perfection. It is felt and 
treated as the national life-blood. The laws 
are framed to give property the securest pos- 
sible basis, and the provisions to lock and 
transmit it have exercised the cunningest 
heads in a profession which never admits a 
fool. The rights of property nothing but 
felony and treason can override. The house 
isa castle which the King cannot enter. 
The bank is a strong box to which the King 
has no key. Whatever surly sweetness pos- 
session can give is tested in England to the 
dregs. Vested rights are awfal things, and 
absolute possession gives the smallest free- 
holder identity of interest with the duke. 

* * * 7 * 


‘* But the proudest result of this creation 
has been the great and refined forces it has 
ut at the disposal of the private citizen. 
n the social world an Englishman to-day 
has the best lot. He isa king ina plain 
coat. He goes with the most powerful pro- 
tection, keeps the best company, is armed 
by the best education, is seconded by wealth ; 
and his English name and accidents are like 
a flourish of trumpets announcing him. 
This, with his quiet style of manners, gives 
him the power of a sovereign, without the 
inconveniences which belong to that rank. 





I much prefer the condition of an English 
gentleman, of the better class, to that of 
any potentate in Kurope—whether for travel 
or opportunity of society, or for access to 
means of science or study, or for mere com- 
fort and easy healthy relation to people at 
home.”’ 

The following observations on the real ad- 
vantages possessed by nobility and on man- 
ners are good. 

‘* If one asks, in the critical spirit of the 
day, what service this class have rendered? 
uses appear, or they would have perished 
long ago. Some of these are easily enume- 
ted, others more. subtile make a part of un- 
conscious history. Their institution is one 
step in the progress of society. For a race 
yields a nobility in some form, however we 
name the lords, as surely as it yields women. 

‘‘The English nobles are high-spirited, 
active, educated men, born to wealth and 
power, who have run through every coun- 
try, and kept in every country the best com- 
pany, have seen every secret of art and 
nature, and, when men of any ability or 
ambition, have been consulted in the con- 
duct of every-important action. You can- 
not wield great agencies without lending 
yourself to them ; and when it happens that 
the spirit of the earl meets his rank and 
and duties, we have the best examples of 
behavior. Power of any kind readily ap- 

rs in the manners ; and beneficent power, 
e talent de bien faire, gives a majesty which 
cannot be concealed or resisted. 

‘* These people seem to gain as much as 
they lose by their position. They surve 
society, a8 from the top of St. Paul’s; and, 
if they never hear wee truth from men, 
they see the best of every thing in every 
kind, and they see things so grouped and 
amassed as to infer easily the sum and 


— instead of tedious particularities. * 


heit good behavior deserves all its fame; 
and they have that simplicity, and that air 
of repose, which are the finest ornament of 
greatness. 

‘The upper classes have only birth, say 
the people here, and not thoughts. Yes, 
but they have manners, and it is wonderful 
how much talent runs into manners—no- 
where and never so much as in England. 
They have the sense of superiority, the ab- 
sense of all the ambitious effort which dis- 
gusts in the aspiring classes, a pure tone of 
thought and feeling, and the power to com- 
mand, — their other luxuries, the 
presence of the most accomplished men in 


their festive meetings.” 

This volume is a cheap edition, published 
by Messrs. Routledge ‘‘ by arrangement with 
the author ’’; though what he can get out 
of it seems difficult to imagine. 
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BIBLE PICTURES. 


From The Atheneum. 
Schnorr’s Bible Pictures: Scripture History 
illustrated in a Series of Woodcuis. From 

Original Designs by Julius Schnorr. 

Williams and Norgate. 

Coxortess and insipid as many of these 
German illustrations are, they are new read- 
ings of an old text, and as such demand our 
notice. Of the sixty now published we have 
already reviewed some half-a-dozen. The 
second and third series are still awaiting 
publication. 

Herr Schnorr is not a brilliant man, and 
never startles us with Martin’s comet-lit 
nights or Fuseli’s ghostly wrestles and dis- 
tortions. He reminds us more of that good 
old Quaker patriarch, West, who, in his 
quiet studio in Newman Street, used to sit 
awaiting his certain crown. Hampton Court 
is full of his large mediocrities, as tame, 
insipid and evenly painted fabrications, as 
dull academic talent ever fathered. In 
Schnorr’s works as in West’s, we have fair 
drawing, clever conventional grouping, 
properly balanced light and dark, age and 
youth, black and white; but as for that 
daring which is genius, we find not a bit of 
it. It is the one neck nearer that shows the 
blood, the one pull of the oar that proves 
what Oxford men call ‘ the beefiness of the 
fellow.’’ The race in art is won, as in life, 
by the man who can go just an hour’s march 
longer when the rest are worn out; the 
toughness of the battle lies in the last event- 
ful five minutes. The dash, the vigor and 
the ** game ’’ of genius is wanting to Herr 
Schnorr, and the first fiddle he must leave 
for stronger wrists and more electric fingers. 

‘* Lot escapeth out of Sodom.”’—This is 
originally treated. The quick flames are 
wavering up over roof‘and tower, and Lot 
and his two daughters hurry through the 
suburbs, while the wife rushes back towards 
the doomed city. Lot’s hand pressing his 
daughter on, and the younger sister’s clutch 
onward at the elder sister’s girdle, are 
fine suggestions of fear and ‘alarm. If the 
figures had been darker and M. Schnorr had 
any sense of chiaroscuro, the effect of the 
blaze and the glare would have been stronger. 
But M. Schnorr thinks more of composition, 
and tries to maintain a certain quiet Scrip- 
tural tone. 

‘¢ The Sacrifice of Isaac.’’—The dramatic 
surprise and interruption of this scene are 
well given ; but the Angel is too heavy and 
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substantial, while the Patriarch looks vin- 
dictive, and not resigned. These faces are 
none of them oriental, but some of the con- 
ventional classical type—wearisome and 
worn out as that is—and some pure German; 
that is to say, gentle and rounded. ‘ The 
Meeting of Rebeecah and Isaac.’’ The 
camels, with their supercilious-looking heads, 
odd laughing mouths and shrewd eyes, are 
well drawn. Much deserving praise too is 
the eager look of the servant, who observes 
his master afar off. It seems to be the im- 
pression of this German school, that they 
give a Scriptural look to a room by making 
the curtains of leather, the footstools square 
and ponderous, and the furniture of an un- 
couth and primitive shape—in fact, they 
mistake heaviness for solemnity. ‘* Joseph 
is sold by his Brethren.’’ This is one of M. 
Schnorr’s best works—very varied, and well 
contrasted and balanced. On the left are the 
turbaned merchants.paying the silver pieces 
to the Jewish shepherds ; on the other, some 
Numidian archers leading away the poor boy 
towards the camels, loaded with the balee 
that will soon float on the Nile. 

‘¢ Joseph interpreting Pharaoh’s Dreams.”’ 
—Wonder, and contempt and cynicism are 
well contrasted in the face of the listeners. 
M. Schnorr can sometimes throw great, 
dignity and sweetness into his faces; his 
children, too, are very innocent and playful. 
He draws animals with ease, freedom and 
power. 

‘¢ Joseph making himself known to his 
Brethren.’’—This is well designed, and every 
variety of surprise and remorse is painted on 
the faces of the guilty brothers. The full 
eye, hard arched eye-brows, full lips, and 
sensual nose of the Egyptian is well retained 
in all these scenes of Joseph’s career, and 
the dress and furniture are in proper keep- 
ing. 
‘The Destruction of the First-born”’ is 
fall of originality. The palace, the street, 
and the dungeon are brought within the 
same scene. In each there are mourners 
and there are dead; while’in the distance 
we see the Jews splashing their lintels with 
blood, as a mark for the Angel. 

‘‘ The Walls of Jericho fall down.’’—This 
is a thought of the old and simple kind, 
which left nothing to the imagination.. The 
procession winds with its trumpeters round 





the walls with hope and speed. M. Schnorr 
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is often very happy and ingenious in his 
manner of imitating the old Albert-Diirer 
manner of collecting various scenes of the 
same story into one picture; not in the old 
wood sculptor’s conventional way, but ina 
menner perfectly possible and natural. Of 
this power, ‘* Nathan reproving David ’’ is a 
good instance. The story of Uriah is told 
in two circles on the walls, which represent 
visions. In the foreground is Nathan, con- 
victing the guilty king; on the right is 
Bathsheba and the child, already doomed to 
death ; and to the left through a doorway, 
we see some soldiers bearing Uriah’s body 
to the burial. 

*¢ The Birth of Christ.”"—This is the old 
art story, with the rustic, wondering, pleased 
faces—the bowed knees—the clasped hands 
—the happyadoring mother—the divine and 
radiant Child, conscious of divinity. The 
only novelty is that, through an open 
cloister, the light of the guiding star irradi- 
ates the infant Savior. 

**The Good Samaritan.’’—By one of M. 
Schnorr’s usual pieces of ingenuity, we see 
the Levite, Publican and Samaritan, all at 
various distances in the same picture—not to 
mention the Thieves. 

‘‘The Pharisee and Publican.’”’—For the 
first time the artist displays great knowledge 
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of facial character. His Publican is mean 
and quietly humble; but his Pharisee is 
quite a creation—with his scornful lips and 
head thrown back. 

‘* Christ purging the Temple.’’—This is 
well designed: the figure of our Saviour, 
calm and stern, contrasts with the frightened 
money-dealers, clinging to their change- 
tables, and tying up their bundles of charms 
and offerings. 

As a whole, these designs of M. Schnorr 
deserve popularity, because they are intelli- 
gent Art-commentaries on the most beautiful 
passages of Scripture. He has treated them 
in a new manner, and has avoided the dd 
masters’ excellent, but exhausted, ste’ 
types. M. Gaerts has indeed shown us, that 
a religious subject, however hackneyed, may 
become fresh and new if handled by a reli- 
gious and powerful mind. M. Schnorr has 
injured his works by dappling them with a 
monotone of middle tint. Had he cast a 
solemn night of shadow over such a scene as 
the ‘* Crucifixion,’’ and thrown a full sun- 
blaze on such pomps as the ‘* Nativity,’’ we 
should have felt more ruled and swayed by 
his illustrations. It is only the artist who 
goes to Nature for his fiction that can hope 
to move us by his truth. 








‘WHAT WAS THE LARGEST SUM EVER GIVEN FOR 
A Picture? ’’*—Though not a direct answer to 
Cuthbert Bede’s Query, it is interesting, in 
vindication of the love of art in our own coun- 
try, to notice the extravagant price offered some 
years since for the ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus,”’ by 
Sebastian del Piombo,—a picture which has 
now, I believe, found a resting-place in our Na- 
tional Gallery. It was formerly in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Orleans, who is said to have 
purchased it for 24,000 francs. It subsequently 
became the property of Mr. Angerstein for 
£3,500, and by him the large sum of £20,000 
was refused when tendered by Mr. Beckford of 
Fonthill Abbey; his demand being five per cent 
in addition to the amount stated. 

Joun Booxer. 

—WNotes and Queries. 





Inpex Morro.—I have just met with these 
verses inan old book; they seem to deserve a 


place in “ N. & Q.’’ appurtenant to many com- 
munications on Indexes. 


** In Lavpem Inpicum. 
(Parodia Horat. ode 11. lib. ii.) 


‘* Tantus haud libro decor est, valorque 
Abdita multis, studiose lector, 


Indicis justi nisi comprobato 
Splendeat usu. 


** Claret hinc dius Maro; claret vo, 
Notus indoctos Juvenalis, atque 
Flaccus; et sic indicibus libellos 

Fama celebrat. 


** Rectius sic invenias petendo 
Quod velis, quam si faciem, evolutis 
Paginis, omnem videas, utrumque et 
Servias ista. 


** Decipit fidens sibi sepe prv7u7, 
Nec yetitum dat, nisi certa menti 
Obiret norma indicis, atque pellat 

Inde timorem. 


** Redditum quodcumque suo locorum, 
Excidens menti dubio labanti, 
Monstrat Index, indeque quemque falsis 
Dedocet uti. 


** Vocibus, sedemque locumque tutum 
Deferrens istis; placidamque mentem, 
Qui Indicis librorum ‘oculo irretorto 
Spectat amatos.’’ 
Grorar. 
—WNotes and Queries. 




















SUPPLY OF COTTON. 


From The Economist 
SUPPLY OF COTTON. 


VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ARTICLE, 


Tus important subject, to which we re- 
cently called the attention’ of our’ readers, 
has: been again brought forward by Mr. J. B. 
Smith, member for Stockport, in a paper read 
a few days ago before the Society of Arte. 
Rvery one seems adequately impressed with 
the:desirableness, not to: say the necessity of 
extending and multiplying to the atmost pos- 
sible extent the sources whence we derive the 
supply of this raw material of our greatest 
national manufacture. But one branch of 
the! question, though a: most essential one, ap- 
pears to have been neagly overlooked. We 
need, not only a lange: supply and a cheap 
supply, but @ supply of peculiar kind and 
"quality. 

For practical. purposes, and to facilitate 
the comprehension of the subject by non-pro- 
fessional. readers, we may state in general 
terms that the cotton required for the trade 
of Great. Britain may be classified into three 
divisions. The long-staple, the medium-sta- 
ple, and the shori-staple. 

1. The long-staple (or long-fibre) cotton 
ie used for making.the warp, as it is techni- 
cally: called;—#..¢., the longitudinal threads 
of the woven tiseue. These threads when of 
the finer sorte-—for all numbers, say, above 
50’s—must be made of long-staple cotton ; 
for numbers below 50’s, they may be made 
of it, and would-be 80 made'were it as cheap 
as the lower qualities of the raw material. 
No other quality of cotton is strong enough 
or long enough either to spin into the higher 
and finer members, or to sustain the tension 
and friction to which the threads are exposed 
in the loom. 

2. The. medium-staple cotton, on the con- 
trary; is used partly for the lower numbers 
of the warp (and as such enters largely into 
the production of the vast qualities of ‘* cot- 
ton yarn ”’ and sewing thread exported), but 
mainly for the weft or transverse threads of 
the woven tissue. It is softer and silkier 
than the quality spoken of above, makes a 
fuller and rounder thread, and fills up the 
fabric better. The long-staple article is never 
used for this purpose, and vould not, however 
cheap, be so used with advantage ;: it is or- 
dinarily too harsh. For the warp, strength 
and length of fibre is required: for the weft, 
softness and fullness. Now, as the lower 
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numbera of ‘‘ yarn’ require a. far larger 
amount of raw cotton for their production 
than. .the' higher, and) tonstitute the chief 
portion (in weight) both of our export and 
consumption, and as, moreover, every yard 
of calico or cotton woven. fabrie, technically 
called cloth, is composed: of from two to five. 
times as much weft as. warp, it is obvious. 
that we need a: far larger supply of this pe~ 
culiar character of cotton, the medium-sta- 
ple, than of any other. 

3. The staple-cotton is used almost exciu- 
sively for weft (except a little taken for can- 
dle wicks) or for the very lowest numbers’ of: 
warp, say 10's. and under. Buti it is differ. 
ent in character from the second deseription,. 
as well as shorter in fibres it is drier, fuzzier, 
more like rough wool; and cannot be substi- 
tuted for it without impoverishing the nature: 
of the cloth, and making it, especially after. 
washing or bleaching, look thinner and more 
meagre ; and for the same reason it can only 
be blended with it with much, caution, and: 
in very moderate proportions. But. its color 
is usually good; and. its: comparative. cheap- 
ness is its great recommendation. 

It. will be: seen, therefore, that while.we 
require for the purposes of our manufacture 
a limited quantity of the first and third qual- 
ities of raw cotton, we need’ and can con- 
sume an almost unlimited supply. of the sec- 
ond quality. In this fact lies our real diffi- 
culty :—for, while several quarters of the: 
world supply the first sort, and India could. 
supply enormous quantities of the third sort, 
the United States of America alone have 
hitherto produced the second and most neces- 
sary kind. 

1. The finest long cotton in. the world: ie.. 
called the ‘‘ SearIsland.” It is grown on 
the low-lying lands and small islands on the 
coast of Georgia. The quantity produced is 
small and the price very high. It: is used 
mostly for muslin thread, and the very finest 
numbers of yaro—say 100’s and upwards ; 
and price in fact in of little moment to the 
manufacturers who purchase it. It usually 
sells at about two shillings per lb. A quan- 
tity much resembling it, and almost if not. 
quite as good, has been grown, as a sample 
article, in Australia. But of this denomina~ . 
tion of cotton the consumption is very small. 
Another species, long, strong, fine, and yel-. 
lowish, is grown in Egypt, and imported in. 
considerable quantities. An inferior quality,. 
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coarse, harsh, bright in color, but strong, is 
imported from Brazil, and a very small quan- 
tity from the West Indies. Doubtless, if 
the price were adequate and the demand here 
very great and steady, the supply from many 
of these quarters might be largely augmen- 
ted. But it is not of this sort that we need 
any considerable increase, nor could we af- 
ford the price which probably alone would 
remunerate the grower. 

2. Our great consumption and demand is 
for the soft, white, silky, moderately-long 
cotton of America—the quality usually called 
“Uplands,” ‘* Bowed Georgia,” and ‘* New 
Orleans.”” This used to be sold at prices 
varying from 3d to 6d per lb. (it is now from 
6d to 8d); it can be consumed in any quan- 
tity ; for it is available not only for weft but 
for warp, except for the finer numbers. We 
need and consume nine bags of this cotton for 
one bag of all other qualities put together. 

3. It is the insufficient supply, or the 
higher price of this cotton that has driven 
our manufacturers upon the short-stapled 
native article of India, commonly called Su- 
rat. If the price of the two were equal, 
scarcely a bag of Surat would be employed. 
When the price of American cotton rises, 
owing to an inadequate supply, that of East 
India cotton follows it at a considerable in- 
terval—the usual ratio being 2 to 3—and the 
import of the latter is greatly stimulated. It 
is always grown in India in large quantities, 
and with improved means of communication 
and more careful preparation, might be sup- 
plied in time in indefinite and probably 
ample quantities. But it is its quality that 
is in fuult—and as far as the past is a 
guide, it would seem incurably in fault. 
Many attempts to mend the character of this 
cotton have been made. American planters 
and American ‘‘ saw-gins ’’ have been sent 
ever, and American seed has been planted ; 
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and the result has been a sensible ameliora- 
tion in cleanliness and color, and some slight 
increase in length of fibre, but scarcely any 
change in specific character. The dry, fuzzy, 
woolly characteristics remain. Sometimes 
the first year’s samples nearly resemble the 
American article, but the resemblance never 
becomes permanent. Hitherto (we believe 
we are correct in stating), either from the 
peculiarity of the soil or of the climate, or, 
as some say, from adulteration by the air- 
born pollen of the inferior native plant, the 
improved and altered character of the cotton 
has never been kept up. 

We are far from saying that this difficulty 
may not be overcome, and American cotton 
be naturalized in our East Indian possessions, 
but certainly the result of our past efforts 
have not been of favorable augury. So far 
as our own observation and experience have 
gone, only from two other parts of the world 
have we seen samples of cotton analogous in 
character to that of the United States and 
equally available for our purposes ;—-one of 
these was the West Coast of Africa where 
we understand there is a considerable native 
growth, which doubtless our commerce might 
encourage and increase :—the other is the 
opposite side of that continent, where Port 
Natal has exported sbme very hopeful sam- 
ples, soft and silky, but not clean nor of a 
very good color, but still decidedly American 
in quality. 

The point we have to bear in mind, then, 
is this :—our desideratum is not simply more 
cotton, but more cotton of the same character and 
price as that now imported from the States. 
If India were to send us two millions of bales 
of Surat cotton per annum, the desideratum 
would not be supplied, and our perilous 
problem would be still unsolved. We should 
be almost as dependent on America as ever. 





Tae Sin or Genaz1.—In Donne’s Sermons 
(vol. i. 275, Alford), there occurs the following: 

** Simon Magus gave the name to a Sin, and 
80 did Gehazi, and Sodom did so.”’ 

To what sin did Gehazi give name? I have 
sought in vain in the various books of references 
within my reach. J. Eastwoop. 
-—Notes and Queries. 





Mzanine or “ Iy.’’—There are a great many 





places in Scotland having the prefix In, such as 
Inverness, Invergordon, Inverteil, Inverary, In- 
veresk, Inverkeithing, Inverleithen, &. Inan 
old document of the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, I find Inversk is written down Infrex. 
Perhaps the other names in this list may have 
been originally also so written. I would feel 
particularly indebted to any one of your readers 
to give me the meaning of this prefix In. 

— Notes and Queries. af 
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From The Atheneum. 
The Life of George Stephenson, Railway 

Engineer. By Samuel Smiles. (Mur- 

ray.) 

We will not undertake to assert who was 
the actually original author of the remark, 
that infancy and old age are the two points 
of life which are nearest to heaven. We 
will, however, undertake to say that the 
assertion itself is not strictly true. Man is 
nearest to God when he is godlike, be he of 
what age he may. When he has groped 
through the darkness of the world, mastered 
any one of the great mysteries which he had 
honestly resolved to unveil, and so employed 
the gift of intellect as to have become worthy 
of being used as an instrument of divine 
purposes, then is the man nearest to Divin- 
ity. What more sublime lot can human 
being enjoy than that of having won a place 
among the brotherhood of men who have, as 
it were helped the world on in its course? 
To be worthy of being registered in such a 
brotherhood, the man must have more than 
ordinary intelligence, and therewith untiring 
industry—a heart that cannot be deadened 
by labor, nor chilled by failure—and a head 
that shall forever keep up the proud pulses 
of the heart by promise of ultimate triumph. 
He who possesses all these is only below the 
angels. He is in advance of his fellow men ; 
and in this position was George Stephenson, 
who, according to the ‘‘ rechester’’ in the 
family Bible of his father—the firemen at 
the old pumping-engine of the colliery at 
Wylam, near Newcastle,—‘‘ was Born June 
9 day, 1781.” 

George was the second of six children, two 
of whom were daughters. The parents 
‘belonged to the ancient and honorable 
family of the workers.’? The father was 
never any thing more than a humble 
laborer, with a love for Nature and a fund 
of capital stories, which brought an audi- 
ence of children of various growths about 
him and his engine-fire. The mother was a 
‘‘ rale canny body,” which, in Northumbria, 
is the highest compliment that can be paid 
to woman. The early duties of George were 
to run on village errands, to nurse his 
younger brothers and sisters, and to see that 
they did not get run over by the horsedrawn 
Coul-waggons on the wooden railway in front 
of the cottage. At eight years of age, he 
was promoted to be the same sort of guar- 
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dian over a neighbor’s cows,—a service 
which was munificently remunerated at 2d. 
per day. The child thus early experienced 
the inexpressible enjoyment of ‘ earning 
his bread,’’ Sweet is the produce of labor, 
though it be but 2d. per day gained as a 
cowherd. 

While he had his eye upon the cows, he 
modelled clay engines, and nourished in his 
young heart the modest ambition of being 
employed, as his father was, in some colliery. 
But this envied position was only reached by 
slow degrees. He had first to be a hoer of 
turnips at 4d. per day, and a clearer of coal 
from stones and dross at 6d. a day, before— 
at the age of fourteen—he was promoted to 
be assistant to his honest old father, at Dow- 
lay, at 1s. perday. All the’children were 
by this time little bread-winners, and the 
family income sometimes rose to £2 per 
week ; but that was during years when the 
price of wheat ranged from 75s. to 130s. per 
quarter. Nevertheless, George must have 
had nourishing food, or he never could have 
performed the feat of raising sixty stones 
weight, or perhaps his requirements were 
small ; for, being appointed plugman at 12s. 
a week, the boy broke forth with the shout, 
‘¢‘T am now a made man for life!’’ <A very 
few years later, when he had saved his first 
guinea, he looked at it with honest joy, 
and exclaimed, ‘* I am now a rich man!” 
Tt is of such stuff that your hero is com- 
posed. 

He could not read, even his letters, but he 
imitated every thing. He loved the engine 
which he now had to tend, as 8 Mahratta 
cannoneer loves his‘‘ gun.’’ It was a pleas- 
sure to him to keep it clean, bright, and in 
thorough working gear. He speedily rose 
above his father, as which his sire was as 
proud as an old sexton might be who sees his 
son in a curacy. His strong intellect was 
forever at work on the subject of engines. 
Then came the necessity for book-learning, 
and Georgé went humbly to a night school 
and learned reading, writing, and ariteme- 
tic, till he not only had outstripped the 
adult class, but had exhausted his master. 
Therewith, he was no absentee from manly 
sports. He played, as he worked, heartily ; 
drank little, read much, thought more, 
soundly thrashed a pugilistic collier bully,— 
although George was the most inoffensive of 
good fellows; and finally, having become 
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‘¢ brakesman,’’ and being in receipt of nearly 
@ pound a week, with a conviction that in 
brain his ‘* banks were well furnished,’’ he 
did exactly what he ought to have done,—he 
fell in love with sweet-tempered, modest, 
sensible, and bonny-looking Fanny Hender- 
son. He soled her shoes. Do not smile 
superciliously, O reader! Our worker had 
learned the gentle craft in his leisure hours, 
and turned it to pecuniary account. But 
do you suppose when he had soled the little 
shoes of charming Fanny Henderson that he 
returned them to her with or without his 
little account? Not he? The honest-hearted 
lover put them into his bosom ; warmed them 
at his manly breast; took them out to gaze 
upon, perhaps,—nay, assuredly, to kiss 
them ; and held them aloft with the signifi- 
eant and self-congratulatory remark, that it 
was ‘fa capital job!’’ And so it proved. 
The brakesman, now of Willington Quay, 
furnished a cottage, married Fanny at New- 
burn Church, in 1802; and rode proudly 
home fifteen miles on horseback with young 
Mrs. George Stephenson behind him on a 
pillion. They had a magnificent escort with 
them ; God’s angels and heavenly blessings 
were about and about them. 

For see ; soon in that humble but happy 
eottage, there is a busy mother, and a studi- 
ous father with a child at his side, scattering 
sunshine by his smiles. However, accidents 
of course visit them; and their cottage is 
damaged by fire, and still more by water, 
and soot and smoke. George looked round 
at the devastation and characteristically be- 
gan his repairs by setting the eight-day 
clock to rights! The steam and the soot had 
clogged the wheels, and Stephenson was un- 
easy till he had once more set the machine in 
motion. He did this, however, so well that 
he soon was widely employed as the best 
“lock doctor in the country.”” He left 
that part of it in 1804 to proceed to West 
Moor, Killingworth, seven miles north of 
Newcastle. There his employers recognized 
his qualities as a practical workman and in- 
ventor. There he laid the broad foundation 
of his lofty renown, and here commences a 
new period in his eventful and honorable 
history. 

But sorrow came before renown. The 
sunlight of his house was taken from him; 
and with the death of his wife darkness cov- 
ered his hearth. He abandoned Killing- 
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worth for a while, went a-foot into Scotland 
in search of work, and returned heart-sore 
to be near his boy. He came back to find his 
father blind and helpless, but George took 
him to his poor house, and in order to sup. 
port his parents and to procure a good edu- 
cation for his motherless child he spent a 
portion of the nights which followed days of 
labor, in mending clocks and watches, in 
making shoes and lasts, and in cutting out 
suits of clothes which the colliers’ wives 
made up for their husbands. ‘‘ Geordy 
Stevie’s cut ’’ is not yet out of fashion in the 
district of Killingworth. Altogether, these 
were very hard times. He had even to pur- 
chase a substitute for the milita, for which 
he was drawn, when substitutes were at war- 
prices; but his heart never failed him. 
‘ Perseverance ’’ was his device and princi- 
ple,—and that and endurance purchased him 
a richly compensating triumph. The ropes 
at the pit where he was employed as brakes- 
man wore out rapidly, and he invented a 
remedy to prevent this wear. Engines be- 
came crippled and powerless, and when he 
suggested means for both prevention and 
cure, official’ and helpless engineers sneered 
at, and were obliged to have recourse to, 
him. For one invaluable service in render- 
ing efficiency to an engine that had been 
pronounced incurable, he received ten 
guineas, promotion with increase of wages, 
and promise of future advantages. Toa 
squad of engineers ‘* drownded out” of a 
coal-pit, he said he could erect a thing no 
bigger than a kail-pot that should clear the 
pit. Hekept his word, and they accounted 
him a wizard. And the opinion seemed well 
founded, for his cottage was crowded with 
models, plans, drawings, and diagrams ; and 
he had, moreover (for he could turn his mind 
to any thing), put all the cradles in the dis- 
triet in connection with their respective 
smoke-jacks, and thus made them self-acting. 
He had besides contrived to save a hundred 
guineas. If all this was not wizard’s work, 
what was it? Well, it was the simple result 
of ‘ Perseverance.”” And another result 
was his appointment at Killingworth colliery . 
as ‘‘ engine-wright,’”’ at £1000 year. He 
was now fairly on his way to ‘ revolutionize 
by his improvements and inventions the in- 
ternal communications of the civilized 


world.’’ He hardly looked so far himself, 
but it was not long before his great mind 
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looked to great ends, and prophesied their 
accomplishment. Sagacious men listened, 
wondered, and were disposed to believe. 
Matter-of-fact men shook their heads and 
doubted. Conceited men charged Aim with 
conceit, and thought him a fool. 

There was a time, in the days Cardinal 
Richelieu, when gay French sight-seers used 
to repair to the madhouee near Paris to see 
Solomon de Caus, who was shut up there, for 
boring to death his family, friends, and the 
Government with the assertion that ships 
might be navigated and carriages moved by 
the steam of boiling water. Keepers and 
visitors held their sides with laughter as they 
heard poor Solomon repeat his conviction. 
In thenext hundred and fifty years, although 
Watt had, by adding his own ideas to those 
of many illustrious predecessors, rendered 
roree | useful the ‘steam of boiling 
water,’’ locomotives were yet unknown. 
Many improvements had to be made in the 
old, short, and primitive railways along 
which coal was ‘‘ hauled ’’ by horse-power, 
before Mr. Outram, in 1800, ‘‘ used stone 
props instead of timber for supporting the 
ends and joinings of the rails. The Outram, 
or (according to the fashion by which we 
call a popular thing by the head or tail of its 
name) the ¢ram road was pretty generally 
adopted,—and though railway waggons still 
continued to be drawn by horses, various 
deep-thinking men began to talk of convey- 
ing passengers as well as goods, and that by 
locomotive power. The experiments were 
many and so were the failures, but even 
these taught something. Stephenson was 
the first to realize the great fact, accomplish- 
ing for the locomotive what James Watt had 
done for the steam-engine. Lord Ravens- 
worth (1813) supplied him with money for 
building the first locomotive. People called 
Lord Ravensworth ‘a fool : *—Stephenson 
built his engine, and called it ‘* My Lord.” 

It drew eighty-tons weight, at four miles 
an hour, and was about as dear as horse- 
power. So you see, nothing has been gained, 
remarked the scientific people. Everything 
has been gained, said Stephenson, who saw 
what was wanted, and inventing the ‘‘ steam 
blast,”’ as the simple process is called, by a 
turn of his magic, doubled his speed, and 
made at once practicable all that has since 
been realized. This was in 1815, and the 
world was as thoroughly revolutionized 
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thereby as it was by the victory of the same 
year on the plains of Mont St.-Jean. It 
was, indeed, a year of double triumph to 
Stephenson, for it was then that he produeed 
his safety-lamp for miners. He was a little 
before Sir Humphry Davy, though the Ba- 
ronet’s lamp was found to be something more 
perfect than what was called “‘ the invention, 
claimed by a person, an engine-wright, of 
the name of Stephenson.”’ The controversy 
about the lamps has gone out, leaving to the 
mechanic and the philosopher their respec- 
tive dues; but at Killingworth the men con- 
tinue to prefer the ‘‘Geordy”’ to the 
‘*Davy.’’ ‘It is worthy of remark,” says 
Mr. Smiles, ‘* that under circumstances in 
which the wire-gauze of the Davy lamp be- 
comes red-hot from the high explosiveness of 
the gas, the Geordy lamp is extinguished, 
and we cannot but think that this fact’ testi- 
fies to the decidedly superior safety of the 
Geordy.”’ 

When Stephenson talked of accomplishing 
high rates of speed by locomotives upon fail- 
ways—not in his time, perhaps, but yeats 
after he was dead (he livéd to see it all), he 
was told that iron was incapable of adhesion 
upon iron, and that roughness of surfade 
was essential to produce “ bite.” He 
thought it over, communed with himeelf and 
his son, made sundials and other scientific 
toys while he was thinking, and married 
Elizabeth Hindmarsh, a farmer’s daughter. 
He sent his son to Edinburgh University, 
and had the joy of seeing him bring back, in 
six months, the prize for mathematics. He 
worked incessantly, persevered in the track 
of his old thoughts, saw light, made use of 
it, got among men of enterprise, money, and 
larger views, and persuaded them that he 
was not so visionary a mechanic as he was 
accounted by many great philosophers, and 
a number of persons who thought themselves 
qualified to judge as well as the philosophers, 
who were indeed no judges at all. 

Great wants produce, under certain cir- 
cumstances, great and desired ends. Man- 
chester was always wanting her cotton of 
Liverpool, but the two cities combined, 
canals, roads and all, had not means of tran- 
sit to supply the demand. Cotton, destined 
for Manchester, lay longer at Liverpool than 
it had taken to come across the Atlantic. 
The manufacturers were often in despair, the 
operatives as often in idleness, want and dis- 
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content. A railroad would remedy all this, 
but the dream of effecting more than this 
was not very fondly indulged in. Stephen- 
son was consulted, for his name, and his 
engine, and his engine’s name at Killing- 
worth had given him a dignity and reputa- 
tion which made of him an indispensable 
person in such a novel process. And what 
a time of it the surveyors had; how road 
trustees cursed them, how aristocratic canal- 
proprietors damned them, how landlords 
hooted them, how farmers jeered them, how 
peasants pelted them, how the very women 
and children assailed them with words and 
other missiles! The assistants were mobbed 
and roughly treated; the chainman was 
threatened with being thrown into a pit; 
sticks and guns were presented at the man 
who held that terrible and detested mystery, 
the theodolite ; and when he could be caught 
at advantage clambering over a stile or gate, 
the savage rustics helped him over by prick- 
ing him behind with a pitchfork. 

The opposition was, for a time, too strong 
for the proprietors, and the scheme for a 
railway between Manchester and Liverpool 
was temporarily suspended. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Pease had seen Stephenson's engine at 
work at Killingworth, and the result was, 
not only the appointment of the latter to the 
office of engineer to the ‘* Quakers’ line,”’ 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, at a 
salary of £300 a year, but Mr. Pease entered 
into partnership with him for the establish- 
ment of a locomotive foundry at Newcastle. 
Thus the mechanic became a master of men. 
He wasa kind yet firm master. He respected 
the men’s manhood, and they respected his 
masterhood. 

The line was opened for traffic in 1825. 
The first trip comprised coals, flour, and 250 
living persons. There were thirty-eight ve- 
hicles in all, the whole weight being about 
ninety tons. ‘‘ Mr. Stephenson ’’ drove the 
engine, and local chroniclers were more out 
of breath than the locomotive, at record- 
ing its occasional pace of ten miles an hour! 
The Earl of Durham, then Mr. Lambton, 
looking sharply to his own profit, had forced 
a clause into the Bill for the regulation of 
this line, whereby the proprietors were com- 
pelled to haul all coals to Stockton for ship- 
ment ata halfpenny a ton per mile. This 
low rate was fixed in order to protect his 
own coal shipped from Sunderland. He 
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thought, and the railway proprietors felt, 
that coal could not be carried at such a price 
without great loss, if not ruin. But the 
great free-trader, turned Protectionist in his 
own behalf, was exquisitely shortsighted. 
The railway proprietors were, in their turn, 
agreeably disappointed. They had only 
looked to a limited coal-carrying ; but when 
they found themselves, in course of time, 
called upon to carry half a million tons an- 
nually to the sea-side, they saw with equal 
surprise and pleasure that the profits were 
large, and that the low rate had had exactly 
the opposite effect to what had been contem- 
plated by the patriotic Mr. Lambton. And 
better still ,— 


“‘ The re mr of the company as to 
passenger trafic were in like manner more 
than realised. At first, passengers were not 
thought of; and it was only while the works 
were in progress that the starting of a pas- 
senger coach was seriously considered. An 
old stage coach, called the ‘Queen Char- 
lotte,’ was purchased at a bargain, and 
mounted on a wooden frame. This was the 
entire passenger stock of the Stockton and 
Darlington line on the day of opening, and 
for some time afterwards. The number of 
persons then travelling between the two 
towns was indeed very inconsiderable, and it 
was not known whether these might be dis- 
posed to entrust their persons on the iron 
road. Mr. Stephenson, however, urged that 
the experiment of a stage coach was worthy 
of a trial; and so the ‘ Queen Charlotte’ was 
purchased and mounted. The name of the 
coach was to be altered, and Mr. Stephenson 
was asked what he thought they should call 
her. ‘The Expurriment,’ said he, in his 
strong Northumbrian tongue ; and the coach 
was renamed ‘ The Experiment’ accordingly. 
She had also emblazoned on her pannels the 
the company’s arms, bearing the motto of 
‘ Periculum privatum utilitas publica.’ ”’ 


Out of all this sprang the town of Mid- 
dlesborough-on-Tees. We remember the 
time, in 1825, when only one farm-house 
stood upon the spot, around which hasspread 
the future metropolis of Cleveland, with a 
population already approaching to 20,000. 

Then came the renewal of the Manchester 
and Liverpool project. It was very unac- 
ceptable to canal proprietors, some of whom 
had been annually receiving, for half-a-cen- 
tury, the whole amount of their original 
investment! Stephenson was at the head 


of the survey, and he and his men were 
treated as rogues and vagabonds by resifent 
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lordsand gentlemen. Pamphlets and proph- 
ecies, both of the most alarming nature’ 
were scattered broadcast. They threatened 
every evil asa consequence of railways, from 
a general conflagration to the cessation of 
laying eggs on the part of the hens. And 
then these interested soothsayers sought 
comfort by trying to feel convinced that the 
whole thing was impracticable. When 
daily the practicability became more appa- 
rent, canal proprietors, 80 haughty previ- 
ously, began to offer increased advantages 
of water carriage to the Liverpool and Man- 
chester merchunts ; but it was ‘too late.’’ 
In spite of trsmendous difficulties, the rail- 
road tookshape. Very well, said the Quar- 
terly Review, such a road is an absolute 
necessity ; but ‘* we scout the idea of a gen- 
eral railroad, as altogether impracticable. 
. . . The gross exaggerations of the powers 
of the locomotive engine, or, to speak in 
plain English, the steam-carriage, may de- 
lude for a time, but must end in the morti- 
fication of those concerned.’’ Stephenson 
thought that there had been no exaggera- 
tion; and, though he was very much con- 
cerned, he was never in the slightest degree 
mortified. On the contrary, they were mor- 
tified who saw, and would fain have denied 
him, his triumph : 

‘* What [said the Reviewer] can be more 
palpably absurd and ridiculous than the 
prospect held ont of locomotives travellin 
twice as fast as stage coaches? We shoul 
as soon expect the people of Woolwich to 
suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of 
Congreve’s ricochet rockéts, as trust them- 
selves to the “oe 4 such a machine going 
at such arate. We will back old Father 
Thames against the Woolwich Railway for 
any sum. We trust that Parliament will, 
in all railways it may sanction, limit the 
speed to eight or nine miles an hour, which 
we entirely agree with Mr. Sylvester is as 
great as can be ventured on with safety.’ 


Most of the practical and scientific men in 
the kingdom shared these opinions. George 
Stephenson smiled good-temperedly, and 
practically proved them to be unfounded. 
The very Parliamentaay Committee before 
whom he was examined sneered at him asa 
lunatic when he modestly maintained that 
he could drive a locomotive at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. The world of science 
shook its solemn head; and even gentle Re- 
ligion, growing prejudiced, turned upwards 
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her blue eyes, and seemed to ask forgiveness 
for the blasphemy of this presumtaous me- 
chanic : 

** One of the members of the Committee 
pressed the witness a little farther. He put 
the following case :—* Suppose, now, one of 
these engines to be going along a railroad at 
the rate of nine or ten miles an hour, and 
that a cow were to stray upon the line and 

et in the way of the engine; would not 
that, think you, be a very awkward circum- 
stance? ’—* Yes,’ replied the witness, witha 
twinkle in his eye, ‘ verry awkward indeed 
—for the.coo!?? 

When he talked of getting over the diffi- 
culties of such an immense mass of pulp as 
Chat Moss, the opposing counsel pronounced 
his ignorance inconceivable. So, to them, 
was his knowledge. That learned gentle- 
man, Mr. Harrison, was very hilarious in- 
deed at the idea of Irish members flying up 
to a division in carriages at the rate of 
tweleve miles an hour ;—and ‘‘ Mr. Francis 
Giles, C.E.’’ affirmed that ‘‘ no engineer in 
his senses would go through Chat Moss if he 
wanted to make a road from Liverpool to 
Manchester. Mr. Giles said the carriages 
would all go to the bottom, and that it 
would be necessary to take this Moss com- 
pletely out at the bottom, in order to make 
a solid road.’’ Other ©. E.’s designated 
Stephenson as that unprofessional person ; 
one styled his plans as ‘‘ very wild,” and 
even the learned counsel, Alderson, declared 
Stephenson’s project, ‘the most absurd 
scheme that it ever entered the head of man 
to conceive.’’—‘* I say he never had a plan,” 
said Mr. Alderson; ‘‘ I do not believe he is 
capable of making one.’? More than one 
such battle as this, Stephenson had to fight 
single-handed ; but neither abuse, nor sar- 
casm, nor cajolery, nor piteous howling, . 
like that of Sir Isaac Coffin, could move 
him. Parliamentary permission was ob- 
tained at last, only at a cost of nearly £30,- 
000., and all the * C. E’s’’ bade “ that un- 
professional person ’’ to go and do what was 
impossible. And, Jo Pean! he went and 
did it!—not without enormous difficulty; 
but after every disappointment and queru- 
lous ** What next?” his calm observation 
was *‘ we must persevere.” And now Chat 
Moss forms the very best part of the road 
between Liverpool and Manchester, and it 
was accomplished at a cost of £28,000., 
whereas Mr. Giles, O.E., had set down that 
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the formation of a road thero would cost 
£270,000. * He’ll get nothing torun upon 
it,” was a common remark.—‘‘ Certainly 
not at twelve miles an hour,’’ was another. 
“Perfectly impoasible!”? cried @ third ; 
“Jet him try it! Impossible! ’’—And as 
we all know, George Stephenson put the 
“ Rocket ’’ on the line, and drove her at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour! Then the 
greatest sceptics began to conceive that a 
revolution of an extraordinary nature was 
about to take place, and while some proph- 
esied a wide extension of civilization, others 
looked to their Bibles too see if, in this, the 
end of the world were not foreshadowed ;— 
but these latter might have found comfort 
if they had opened at Isaiah, and found that 
good advice to railway travellers, ‘* Whose 
atrength is in sitting still.”’ 

Who then alive has forgotten the glory 
and the sorrow of the opening day, the 15th 
of September 18301! 
** unprofessional person ’’ was complete. It 
was rather perfected than diminished by the 
fatal accident to Mr. Huskisson, ‘* The 
‘ Northumbrian’ engine conveyed the wound- 
#d body of the unfortunate gentleman a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles in twenty-five 
minutes, or at the rate of thirty-six miles an 
hour. This incredible speed burst upon the 
world with all the effect of a new and un- 
looked-for phenomenon.” And mark one of 
ther esults :—‘‘ Lords Derby and Sefton, who 
by their opposition, forced the line from their 
estates, and compelled Mr. Stephenson to 
take it over the worst part of Chat Moss, 
were afterwards found patronizing a second 
and rival line between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, on condition that the line should pass 
through their property.”’ Though not 
meant, this was a tribute to the genius of 
that unprofessional person who had now ac- 
complished the great work of his life, and 
had begun the greater and the supremely 
good work of drawing the ends of the earth 
together. And yet, for years, Mr. Stephen- 
son was not reckoned by the ‘0. E.'s” as 
worthy of being considered as belonging to 
the status of engineers, because he had never 
been a student or an apprentice. Even the 
mechanical engineers looked on him as an in- 
terloper, and abused bim in their magazines. 
Dr. Lardner, who s0 satiafactorily proved the 
impossibility of navigating the Atlantic by 
steam, just as the fact had been accomplished, 


The triumph of the 
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declared, “that in the proposed great Box 
Tunnel, on the Great Western Railway, the 
passage of a load of 100 tons would deposit 
3,090 lb. of noxious gases, incapable of sup- 
porting life. The same philosopher, in 1824 
advocated tke plam of Mr. Vallance for pro- 
jecting passengers through a tube large 
enough to contain a train of carriages, the 
tube ‘being previously exhausted of atmos- 
pheric air! And finally, Col. Sibthorp an- 
athematized Stephenson and all his class, de- 
elaring that he would rather meet a high- 
wayman, and adding his belief that a high- 
Wayman was the more respectable man! As 
a sample of the difficulties encountered in 
surveying land for railways, the following, 
having reference to the London and Birming- 
ham, is among the more amusing :— 

** At one point the vigilance of the land- 
owners and their servants was such, that the 
surveyors were effectually prevented making 
the surveys by the light of day; and it was 
only at length accomplished at night by 
means of dark lanthorns. Mr. Lecount 
mentions another instance of a clergyman, 
who made such alarming demonstrations of 
his opposition, that the extraordinary expe- 
dient was resorted to of surveying his prop- 
erty during the time he was cogaged in 
pulpit. This was accomplished by having s 
atrong force of surveyors in readiness to com- 
menze their operations, and entering the 
elergyman’s grounds on the one side at the 
same moment that they saw him fairly off 
them on the other ; by a well-organized and 
systematic arrangement, e»ch man concluded 
his allotted task just as the reverend “ 
man concluded his sermon ; so that, re 
he left the church’, the deed was done, and 
the sinners had all decamped.”’ 


Mr. Robert Stephenson, worthy son of 
worthy father, is said to have walked twenty 
times over the land between London and Bir- 
mingham before he was satisfied with his 
survey. The elder Stephenson was justly 
proud of such a son whose inquiring mind 
he first found actively employed when Robert 
—then very young—was, by means of a kite, 
engaged in drawing down electric sparks 
into the hinder quarters of his father’s pony. 
His sire merrily called him ‘‘a mischievous 
scoundrel,’’—but the trick was one after the 
father’s own heart. 

From the period of the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway to 1840— 
when the elder Stephenson resolved to retire 





into private life—there were few great rail- 
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way undertakings in this country with which 
he was not connected. He was engaged, 
too, in many abroad. Up to the year last 
mentioned, he had many a battle to fight,— 
but he issued forth from, his home, near 
Chesterfield, generally to conquer. Cities 
spent countless wealth to keep the rail from 
them, and then spent more in bringing to 
their gates what they had denounced. It 
was not till 1842, when the Queen began to 
use the Windsor line, that the antipathies of 
the most prejudiced, except Col. Sibthorp, 
were effectually eet at rest. Before that 
time, indeed, he who had been accounted 
mad for getting so fast in advance of the 
world, was stigmatized as ‘‘ slow ”’ by ‘‘ pro- 
’ fessional men,’’ for asserting that a speed of 
above forty, or from that to fifty, miles an hour 
was not consistent with safety. He could 
construct an engine, he said, that should 
complete one hundred miles an hour, but it 
would be practically useless. He also advo- 
cated level lines and the narrow gauge. He 
was beloved by his pupils and assistants ; and 
if bitterness ever did find expression in him, 
it was when he was assailed by opponents 
whose professional education was esteemed 
by them as superior to his training and ex- 
perience, and on whom he might have better 
afforded to expend his contempt than his 
wrath, 

His retirement was only temporary, and 
even then he was busy in promoting the car- 
riage of coals by railway, and other useful 
measures. Thirty years after he had been a 
worker in a pit at Newcastle, he travelled 
from that city to London, behind one of his 
own locomotives, in nine hours. Liverpool 
gave him, or itself, a statue. Municipalities 
asked him to honor them by accepting * the 
freedom of the city.” Kings and Queens 
abroad sat down with him to hear him fa- 
miliarly describe the geological formations of 
their kingdoms, and the English Government, 
ever forward to recognize merit and to re- 
ward it, offered him a superb piece of pat- 
ronage,—the right to appoint the postman 
between Chatsworth and Chesterfield, which 
official was to receive twelve shillings 9 
week ! wei? 

He did not care for honors, Leopold 
made him a Belgian knight, but the Cheva- 
lier never wore the insignia. Knighthood 
was ultimately offered him at home, but he 
refused the infliction. Some one asked him 
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what his “* ornamental initials ’’ were, for the 
purpose of appending them to a dedication. 
**T have to state,” said Mr. Stephenson, 
“that I have no flourishes to my name, 
either before or after ; I think it will be as 
well if you mereiy say ‘ George Stephen- 
son.’ ” 

In his elosing years he lived the life of 
useful, active country gentleman. He ‘was 
never idle. In the business of his colliery 
property, line works, and in correspondence 
and audiences with numerous persons who 
resorted to him for advice or aid, he employed 
many hours. One thing troubled him in hie 
— his cucumbers would grow erooked. 

hey baffled all his attempts, till he clapped 
the growing vegetables into glass cylinders, 
and produced them perfectly straight. With 
this achievement he was delighted, and he 
was not less pleased when he beat the Duke 
of Devonshire in his pines. He was there- 
with no tuft-hunter. He was not the man 
when he dined with a baronet, to have a par- 
agraph to that effect inserted in the papers. 
When he did go, he was very acceptable com- 
pany. Here he is at Sir Robert Peel's in 
1845, with Chantrey, Buckland, and Follett, 

‘Though mainly an engineer, he was 
also a daring thinker on many scientific 
questions ; and there was scarcely a subject 
of speculation, or a department of recondite 


seience, on which he had not employed his 


faculties in such a way as to have formed 
large and original views. At Drayton the 
conversation often turned upon such topics, 
and Mr. Stephenson freely joined in it. On 
one occasion, an animated discussion took 
place between himself and Dr. Buckland on 
one of his favorite theories as to the forma- 
tion of coal, But the result was, that Dr. 
Backland, a much greater master of tongue- 
fence than Stephenson, completely silenced 
him. Next morning before breakfast, when 
he was walking in the grounds deeply pon- 
dering, Sir William Follett came up and 
asked him what he was thinking about? 
‘Why, Sir William, I am thinking over 
that argument I had with Buckland last 
night. I know I am right, and that if I 
had only the command of words which he 
has, I’d haye beaten him.’—‘ Let me know 
all about it,’ said Sir William, ‘ and I'll see 
what I can do for you.’ The two sat down 
in an arbor, where the astute lawyer made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
points of the case; entering into it with all 
the zeal of an advocate about to plead the 
dearest interests of his client. After he had 
mastered the subject, Sir William rose up, 
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rubbing his hands with glee, and said,‘ Now 


Iam ready for him.’ Sir Robert Peel was 
made acquainted with the plot, and adroitly 
introduced the subject of the controversy 
after dinner. The result was, that in the 
argument which followed the man of science 
was overcome by the man of law; and Sir 
William Follett had at all points the mastery 
over Dr. Buckland.—‘ What do you say, 
Mr. Stephenson?’ asked Sir Robert laugh- 
ing.— Why,’ said he, ‘ I will only say this, 
that of all the powers above and under the 
earth, there seems to me to be no power 80 
atas the gift of the gab.’ One day, at 
inner, during the same visit, a scientific 


lady asked him the question, ‘ Mr. Stephen- | 


son, what do you consider the most powerful 
force in nature?’—* 0!’ said he, in a gal- 
lant spirit, ‘I will soon answer that ques- 
tion: it is the eye of a woman for the man 
who loves her; for if a woman look with 
affection on a young man, and he should go 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, the re- 
collection of that look will bring him back : 
there is no other force in nature that could 
do that.’ One Sunday, when the party had 
just returned from church, they were stand- 
ing together on the terrace near the hall, and 
observed in the distance a railway train 
flashing along, throwing behind it a long 
line of white steam.—‘ Now, Buckland,’ 
said Mr. Stephenson, ‘I have a r for 
for you. Can you tell me what is the power 
that is driving that train? ’—* Well,’ said 
the other, ‘I suppose it is one of your bi 

engines.’—‘ But what drives the engine?’ 
—*‘ O, very likely a canny Newcastle driver.’ 
—‘ What do you say to the light of the 
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sun ?’—* How can that be?’ asked the doc- 
tor.—* It is nothing else,’ said the engineer : 
‘ it is light bottled up in the earth for tens 
of thousands of years,—light, absorbed by 
plants and vegetables, being necessary for 
the condensation of carbon during the pro- 
cess of their growth, if it be not carbon in 
another form,—and now, after being buried 
in the carth for long ages in fields of coal, 
that latent light is again brought forth and 
liberated, made to work, asin that locomo- 
tive, for great human purposes.’ The idea 
was yrmaeg | a most striking and original 
one: like a flash of light it illuminated in 
an instant an entire field of science.”’ 

Three years subsequently, after very grad- 
ual decay, this ‘* Nature’s gentleman ’’ was 
attacked by intermittent fever, of which he 
died, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
We are sure that we shall only increase our 
readers’ respect and satisfaction when we add 
that, to poor Robert Gray, of Newburn, 
who acted as his bridesman when he married 
his first love, pretty Fanny Henderson, ‘‘ he 
left a pension for life, which continues to be 
paid him.” 

What Stephenson achieved, and much of 
what will hereafter be achieved through his 
invention of the locomotive, is fully treated 
in the biography. For these, and for an ex- 
cellent summary on the character of the 
| man, and the example he holds forth to all 
honest aspirants, we must refer our readers 
to a volume which will be widely read and 
often consulted. 








Tue Bay Pato: a Tarte or New ENGLAND 
Cotontat Lirr.—By J. G. Holland. (New 
York, Putnam & Co.)—Stories about the early 
settlers in New England will always have an in- 
terest to the English reader. It is the romance 
of American history. ‘‘ The Bay Path ”’ is not 
a powerful tale, but it is a very interesting one. 
John Woodcock is an excellent character, with 
his shrewd, quaint, good sense, and intractable 
nature, his false position amongst a decorous, 
orderly community, and their entire inability to 
understand him or deal with him. Indeed, all 
that concerns John Woodcock is extremely well 
managed. Mary Woodcock, the daughter, is 
less successful. The pity and interest which 
every reader must feel in her fate, can scarcely 
overcome the repugnance excited by her forward 
behaviour towards her lover, even her incipient 
insanity is not a sufficiently mitigating circum- 
stance. Mary Pynchon, the legitimate heroine, 
falls into a similar, though less pronounced, un- 
feminine line of conduct, which detracts from 
the reader’s respect for her. Mr. Moxon, the 


weak, foolish, scrupulous, conscientious minis- 


ter, with his bewitched children, is a good char- 
acter well worked out. The pictures of early 
settler life are well drawn, the whole story is in- 
teresting, and has an air of truth and reality 
which is highly to be commended. The style, 
too, is good and simple; and the English is not 
American, which will be a recommendation to 
readers on this side of the water.— Atheneum. 


Tae Prerix ‘ Prr.’’—Within five miles of the 
city of Dunfermline in Scotland, there are a 
great many places whose names begin with Pit 
(written Pet and Peth in charters of the twelfth 
century). I shall feel obliged to any of your 
readers who will throw some light on the origin 
of this prefix, and of the etymology of the 
names themselves. The following is the list of 
the names alluded to, viz.: Pittencrieff, Pit- 
firrane, Pitliver, Pitdinnie, Pitconochie, Pit- 
bauchlie, Pitcorthie, Pitreave, Pitscottie, and 
Pitatherie. Such a cluster of names with the 
prefix Pit is nowhere else to be found to Scot- 





land. Do they refer to a Duridical origin ? 
— Noles and Queries. E. 











MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL MARMONT. 


From The Athenseum. 
Memoirs of Marshal Marmont, Duke of 
Ragusa, from 1792 to 1841—[ Mémoires, 
gc.]. From the Original Manuscripts of 
the Author. Vols. VII. and IX. (Paris, 
Perrotin.) : 


, Asthe Memoirs lengthen they degenerate 
into gossip. The Duke of Ragusa, no longer 
an important military or political personage, 
becomes by turns a Court virtuoso and a 
diplomatic dangler. The most interesting 
chapters of his eighth and ninth volumes, 
from the historical point of view, are those 
which relate to the Duke of Reichstadt ; the 
liveliest describe his embassy to Russia and 
his visit to England. He was an intensely 
prejudiced observer, a slave of flattery, an 
egotist, and an obsequious attendant upon 
emperors and kings. With all this he 
affected to unite the cordial simplicity of a 
soldier; but it was the simplicity of a sol- 
dier with a dukedom and a marshal’s baton. 
When Charles the Tenth began his disgrace- 
ful reign Marmont stood near the throne to 
worship the risen star ; his opportunity was 
not long delayed. A special envoy was 
wanted to represent France at the coronation 
of the Emperor Nicholas—a commander 
with a glorious name, a man of the world 
with social tastes and habits ; and who more 
appropriate than the Duke of Ragusa? 
Fifteen nobles, including three general 
officers, accompanied him ; and on his way 
he met the Duke of Wellington ; at Berlin 
he became familiar with. the royal family 
of Prussia; but at St. Petersburg it was 
that he saw the pink of men, the young 
Czar Nicholas, an embodiment of the 
sublime and beautiful, if we might be- 
lieve a complimentary Marshal who had ex- 
changed the loud alarms of war for the soft 
service of palaces. Most of the Imperial 
princes and princesses, also, were either 
either grand or lovely. Nicholas, however, 
was the model of human virtue. The special 
envoy particularly admired his system of 
education : 

“T requested to be presented to the 
Grand-Duke Alexander, a charming prince. 
The Czar replied, ‘ You want then to turn 
his head. It would be a means of encourag- 
ing the pride of this little man to allow him 
to receive the homage of a general who has 
commanded armies. * * You, shall see 
my children and you shall talk to them, but 
a presentation according to etiquette would 
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I want to make my son a 
fore I make him a prince.’ ”” 

Nevertheless, the young Grand-Duke was 
already an officer of Hussars. Marmont 
praises the father’s theory of justice no less 
than his plan of education. He punished 
the confederates in 1826 with great leniency ; 
Pestel, so far from being a patriot, was a 
diabolical and ungrateful villain; in fact, 
Marmont gazed on Russian institutions and 
Imperial edicts with an eye that loved the 
purple. ‘Three ceremonies took place while 
he was in Russia,—the funeral of the Em- 
press Elizabeth, the execution of the five 
celebrated conspirators, and the coronation. 
Of the coronation pomp he could not exactly 
approve,—and, if his account be correct, 
Alexander the Second was certainly crowned 
in better taste than his father. The car- 
riages at the triumphal entry into Moscow 
were infamously old and shabby ; the face of 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, ‘‘ habitually 
ugly, and animated by bad feeling,’’ wore 
an ‘‘atrocious’’ expression; he talked to 
Marmont about his ‘‘ voluntary surrender ” 
of the crown: 

‘¢ His language was incoherent. He told 
me what happened in a very confused man- 
ner, and declared himself to have been 
wounded by the doubts expressed as to the 
stability of his resolution. Above all, he 
said, he was not born to reign, and felt him- 
self altogether unequal to the cares of gov- 
ernment. He drew, on that occasion, a 
trivial comparison between himself and a 

rson, who, having been fifteen years a 

uirassier, refused to be made a Brigadier, 
because he was unfit for such promotion. I 
left him visibly devoured by regrets and the 
prey of a thousand conflicting emotions.’’ 


Yet, when the great day arrived, Con- 
stantine, touched by ‘‘ the delicate atten- 
tions ’’ of Nicholas, assumed an expression 
of singular content and joy,—*‘ so much 80 
that his face, horrible as it was, seemed 
absolutely beautiful.’? The coronation was 
followed by a series of six fétes, of which the 
fifth was given by Marmont : 

‘¢ I occupied the Kourakin Palace, one of 
the most spacious in Moscow, which had 
happened to escape the conflagration of 
1811. Although vast in size, it was too 
small for the nnmber of persons invited. I 
caused a magnificent banqueting hall to be 
prepared for the occasion, in the form of a 
marquee, decorated with trophies and other 
suitable ornaments. . . . Every lady re- 
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ceived a boquet. Remarkably good order 
was kept all the evening. Every thing was 
conducted with as much precision and facil- 
ity as if the affair had been only a little ré 
union. The Emperor was charming, and 
conversed with me for more than an hour. 
He stopped until two o'clock, which for him 
was an aenaeies hour. He loaded me 
with manifestations of kindness. At supper, 
the ladies, who alone had seats at the vari- 
ous tables, presented a dazzling coup-d'eil 
of brilliant dress and jewelry. Seventeen 
hundred candies illuminated the saloon, and 
shed a radiance resembling that of the sun. 
I never lost sight of the Emperor : of course, 
I did not weary bim of my presence; yet I 
was continually at hand to fulfil his slight- 
est desires. believe that no féle was 
better | ordered or more successful than 
mine.” 


After this flourish of self-glorification, 
toned down by the sketch of Marmont 
dodging the Emperor, comes a very charac- 
teristic passage : 

“The last fétes were those given by the 
Duke of Devonshire, Envoy-Extraordinary 
from England. They were mediocre, and 
badly conducted ; very few people attended 
them.” 

Marmont’s attentions told, apparently, 
on the susceptibilities of the Czar, who in- 
vited him to take pot-luck at a family din- 
ner. Nicholas said as his guest entered,— 
** Now, I have asked you to a plain dinner ; 
it is with Madame Nicholas that you are 
dining.’’ It is easy for pride to be modest. 
After the cloth had been removed, the he- 
reditary Grand-Duke came in, in uniform, 
with his little musket, and, like a good 
child, went through the military exercise 
‘* to please the gentlemen.’’ 

We do not care to follow Marmont 
through his account of the Revolution of 
1830. He was essentially a narrow-minded 
politician ; he went with Charles the Tenth 
as far as Cowes in the Isle of Wight, 
and parting from him there, proceeded to 
London : 

‘London, under various names, is Im- 
mensity itself; it is a great country, covered 
with habitations,’’ 

He admired chiefly the Docks and the 
Thames Tunnel : 


**The public buildings of London, the 
Palace of St. James, Westminster, a peared 
to me destitute of grandeur and aTenity. 


The Parks are prairies, sufficiently vast, but 
adorned with few trees. The almost con- 
stant absence of the sun, it is true, renders 
them unnecessary. In general, excepting 
in a new ter of the Regent’s Park, the 
facades of the houses are unarchitectural 
and inelegant. Regent Street, which con- 
tains a double colonnade, forming galleries 
in front of the shops, has been revent 

erected, and is the finest street in London.’ 


From the English metropolis he journeyed 
to the capital of Austria. His remarks on 
the physiognomy of Viennese society are 
not of much importance ; but it is interest- 
ing to see Marmont at home with the only 
son of Napoleon. He had long and repeated 
conversations with the Duke of Reichstadt, 
detailing to him the entire career of Bona- 
parte,—a narrative to which the heir of 80 
many broken hopes listened with wrapt 
avidity. We find the following anecdote 
given in illustration of his prudence : 


‘* One of my aides-de-camp, the Baron de 
La Rue, who had accompanied me to Vi- 
enna, was about to return to Paris. The 
Duke of Reichstadt had often met him, and 
behaved to him ina friendly manner. M. 
de La Rue, when announcing his departure, 
addressed to the Duke that eyed ques- 
tion which is in the mouths of all travellers, 
—whether he could execute any commissions 
or deliver any messages for him in Paris. I 
think I still see the Duke of Reichstadt an- 
swering with emphasis and vivacity, ‘In 
Paris? I know no one there! 1 know 
nothing there, except the column in the 
Place Vendéme! ’.”’ 


Next day he sent the Baron a message : 


**' When you see the column, present my 
respects to it.” 


Marmont adds: 


‘+ Without any kind of doubts, the events 
of July, 1880, made a profound impression 
on the Duke of Reichstadt. They developed 
in his mind ideas of ambition that had pre- 
viously lain dormant.”’ 

Even by warfare away. from France he 
hoped to attract the notice of the French 
people. We have seldom seen a hope of 
governing them so distinctly attributed to 
the son of Napoleon as by Marmont : 


‘*He permitted himself to say.‘ Would 
not — ag aren acquired at the 
expense of the French people, aggrandize 
me in their eyes? and if lone day should 





be called upon to reign over them, should I 
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not seem more worthy if I had proved my 
capacity by my prowess?’ ”” 

Marmont was'no prophet. He imagined 
the Bonparte pretensions extinct when the 
Dake of Reichstadt was dead : 


‘The Bonaparte party, reduced to the 
other members of the family, retained not 
even ahominal existence. It is gone; noth- 
ing of it has been preserved, except ite mem- 
ory.”’ 

Tn 1833 the Duke of Ragusa set out upon 
hig. ‘* travels,’’ a narrative of which was 
published at Paris five years, afterwards, in 
five octavo volumes. At Egra, in the 
Austrian states of Bohemia, Marmont en- 
countered a singular personage—an execu- 
tioner with numismgtic and antiquarian 
tastes. 


‘¢ The executioner of Egra, by a liar 
eaprice, had a foridisees for Satlhy vlind 
aoe — He had a lifetime in 
orming @ collection especially of specimens 
in illustration of Bohemian bistony. Prins 
Metternich hearing of this, offered to pur- 
chase the whole, to which the executioner 
consented, agreeing to accept an annual 
rent, if he were allowed. to follow the trea- 
sure of his love and care, as its guardian 
and conservator, and the exponent of its 
— to visitors. The bargain was con- 
cluded, and the executioner of Egra, enter- 
ing the service of the Prince, became an 
inmate of his castle. Metternich himself 
told me, one day, that this man was an 
officer of his household. I listened to this 
as a pleasantry, but I afterwards found that 
the old executioner was rie employed as 
the antiquary of the palace. He was, more- 
over, a very excellent man, who appreciated 
his former profession in a spirit quite unique. 
For several days I found it impossible to a 
proach him ; his proximity thrilled me with 
® sense of horror. Little by little my pre- 
judices wore away, and I even began to talk 
with him concerning his original function, 
in connection with which he willingly gave 
me all the explanations I sought. He even 
showed me his old machinery and instru- 
ments of punishment, classified so as to 
illustrate the description. Upon my observ- 
ing to him that such a man as he must have 
experienced a repugnance to take away the 
life of a fellow-being, he coolly answered 
that an executioner was an august function- 
ary. He was the living law, and ina far 
better position than a criminal judge, exposed 
to the risk of condemning the innocent. He 
could commit.no error in the performance of 
his duty. This singular man was a direct 
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deseendant of the eelebrated John Huss, 
burned at Prague. at the time of the Refor- 
mation for the crime of heresy, and he ve 
much approved of the treatment to wh 
his ancestor had been subjected.”’ 


The young Princess: Metternich hated the 
Orleans family, and hinted her feeling to M.. 
St,-Aulaire, ambassador from. Louis Philippe 
to the Court of Vienna. 


“Ata féte the Princess Metternich, radiant 
with beauty, with youth, and with rich 
apparel, wore a splendid diamond diadem, 
and the ambassador, with his slightly super- 
annuated gallantry, complimented her on 
the igtiilibcioe of the ornament, she an- 
swered insolently, ‘At. least it was not 
stolen!” alluding to the usurpation of Louis 
Philippe. This mot, uttered and repeated 
by the princess with great complacency to 
several, persons, was talked of by every one. 
M. de St.-Aulaire treated the matter seri- 
ously, and the next day wrote to Prince 
Metternich requesting an audience, at which 
the Princessshould be present. He explained 
his sentiments with politeness, but with 
frankness and’ in a tone of authority; and 
showed what consequences might result from 
similar indiscretions daily committed by the 
princess,” 


The ambassador, Marmont continues, lec- 
tured the princess severely, and the princess, 
he says, looked spitefully at the ambassador ; 
but the feud was appeased. The beautiful 
young lady came also into collision with the 
British representative Lamb. 


‘‘The union of France and England had 
inspired the princess Metternich with as 
much irritation against the one as _— 
the other. Having warmly adopted the in- 
terest of Charles the Fifth in Spain, the 


P-| raising of the siege of Bilbao put her into a 


fury. She expressed herself in my presence 
and that of three other persons with the 
utmost violence. Among other things she 
dared to say ‘I should like to see Lamb 
hanged; I would go myself and pull his 
feet.’ Such a phrase could not remain a 
secret, and Lamb heard of it. Some time 
afterwards the princess asked him for his 
portrait to place in her album, and he prom- 
ised it, But instead of sending it of the 
usual size for an album, he forwarded a large 
portrait drawn in crayon, and framed, in- 
timating to the princess that he had selected 
this form to afford her the pleasure of hang- 
ing him.” 


In 1841 Marmont went to Venice to: pass 
the winter there. At this point the Memoirs 
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come to a close. They are the production of 
an able but not of a great man. The Duke 
of Ragusa was essentially one of Napoleon’s 
creatures, and a favorite, although he accuses 
his master of partiality and harshness. He 
was scarcely less ambitious than the Consul, 
scarcely less an egotist than the Emperor ; 
but his ambition and his egotism were on a 
meaner scale. Posterity will not rank high 





the nobility of a man who bequeathed with 
the story of his public and private career a 
vindictive tirade against his wife. The 
Duchess of Ragusa was dead before the last 
volume of her husband's Memoirs was pub- 
lished; he might have spared his own 
memory and her few remaining days the 
odium of reminiscences so painful and of such 
doubtful bearing. 





MISTLETOE, HOW PRODUCED.—As this question 
is asked in a previous number of ‘*N. & Q.,’’ I 
will state a fact respecting this parasitic plant 
which happened under my own notice. 

On August 6, 1848, a severe hail-storm, 
which visited many parts of the Eastern Coun- 
ties, passed immediately over ‘this district. 
The hailstones were so large in size as to injure 
the bark of the young trees, destroying many 
of them. So it was in a garden of thriving 
young espalier apple trees at this place. The 
bark of those that recovered from it had, in 
two or three years, grown very much over the 
injured places ; and into these, in the month of 
March, I rubbed the berries of the mistletoe. 

During the summer I examined the trees, ex- 
pecting to find the berries germinating ; in this 

was disappointed, as also in the following 
spring. I now lost all hope of seeing the plant 
appear. However, in the April of the year fol- 
lowing, the gardener called my attention to two 
small pointed leaves projecting from the bark of 
many of the trees. These, on examination, I 
found to be a promise of the long-looked-for 
mistletoe ; which, since that time, has been 
established in the garden. I am fully convinced 
these plants were produced from the berries I 
had inserted. I am disposed to think that the 
seed is never dropped in the muting of birds. 
I have noticed that when the berries are stripped 
from other trees and shrubs, those of the mistle- 
toe have remained untouched. I conjecture 
that, except when pressed by hunger in severe 


weather, the birds never try the mistletoe berry,. 


which, from its glutineus nature, adheres to the 

beak, to clear off which they rub the beak on 

the rough bark, and thus may insert the seed. 
W. E. M. 

I was lately shown, growing most healthily on 
an apple tree, by Mr. Fruin, of Myrtle Cottage, 
Petersham, Surrey, some mistletoe that he had 
propagated by crushing a berry on to a bough, 
and allowing the seed to stick. The specimen 
that I saw was about ten years old: the growth, 
I was told, for the first year, was scarcely per- 
ceptible ; but after that time the parasite throve 
apace. I may add, that I made the experiment 
in my own garden this Christmas. 

P. J. F. Ganrrnion. 

It may be produced by inserting the berry 
under the bark of an apple tree with a knife- 
cutting upwards to prevent the rain from lodge 
ing. As it grows on other trees I have no doubt 


inserting the seed would produce it on any trees _ 








on which it is a parasite; but on the apple I 
have seen it growing from inserted seed.— Votes 
‘and Queries. 


CymsBetine, Act V. Sco, 5.— 

** The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 
Which we call mollis aer; and mollis aer 
We term it mulier; which mulier, I divine, 
Is this most constant wife,’’ 


Upon the passage which contains these lines 
Coleridge remarks : 

‘* It is not easy to conjecture why Shakespeare 
should have introdu this ludicrous scroll, 
which answers no one purpose, either propulsive, 
or explicatory, unless as a joke on etymology.”’ 
—WNotes on Shakespeare, i. 181. 


But, the ‘joke on etymology ”’ is somewhat 
older than Shakspeare’s time. In the Origines 
of Isidorus Hispalensis (circa a. D. 620) is the 
following passage : 

‘*Mulier, a mollitie, tamquam mollier, de- 
tracta litera et mutata, appellata est mulier.’’ 
—Isid. Orig. ii. 2, 


And, moreover, in the Penulus of Plautus 
(circa B. C. 170), i. 2. 86., is, I believe, a simi- 
lar derivation of the word mulier. 

Besides this etymology, it may be worth while 
to place Professor Max Miiller’s derivation of 
brother and sister : 


The original meaning of bhdrtar (Sanskrit, 
brother) seems to have been he who carries or 
assists ; of svasar (sister), she who pleases or 
consoles—svasti meaning in Sanskrit joy or 
happiness.”’—Ozx/ford Essays, 1856, p. 16. 

The readers of Fielding will recal the passage 
in which his hero carries the heroine in his arms 
through some danger or ee ; Whereupon 
the novelist takes occasion to advise his country- 
svomen to make choice of lovers whose stalwart 
arms should be serviceable on like occasions. 

In the Romance language the Latin mulier is 
represented by moller, molher, moiller, moillier ; 
and matrimonium by molieransa, which is yet 
nearer the derivation of Isidorus: ** Ara digam 
de matremonis, so es de la molieransas (main- 
tenant parlons de mariages, c’est 4 dire des 
épousailles).°’—See Ragnouard’s Lexique Ro- 
man, iv. 249. 

The Italian mogliere, moglie, appears also 
confirmatory of the derivation from mollis.— 
Notes and Queries. 
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THE CHINA QUESTION. 
, TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE PRESS.”’ 

Srr,—There is one feature of the China 
question which seems to have been over- 
looked by speakers in both Houses. I mean 
the risk, should we succeed in the military 
objects of the war, of so weakening and dis 
organizing the Chinese Empire as to produce 
in those regions of the world a diplomatic 
complication similar to that from which we 
have just escaped in the case of Turkey. 

It is impossible to doubt that the war of 
1840 did much to shake the stability of the 
Tartar dynasty. Byit the military prestige 
of the ruling race was destroyed in the eyes 
of its subjects : the treasury was exhausted ; 
to repair that exhaustion money had to be 
extorted from the people; and offices which 
had hitherto been reserved as the rewards 
of merit (though of merit tested after a 
pedantic fashion) were openly sold to the 
highest bidder. Thus external weakness 
and administrative corruption went to- 
gether ; the desire to rebel became stronger 
at the same time that the spectacle of weak- 
ness presented by the authorities justified an 
expectation that rebellion might prove suc- 
cessful. The result is a civil contest, of 
which the issue yet remains doubtful; one 
thing only being certain in regard of it~ 
namely, that the conquering party will 
require many years of repose to reconsolidate 
its power,—a power, in any case, necessa- 
rily obnoxious to a large minority of the 
people. 

Is it the interest of England to throw 
still farther into confusion a nation so cir- 
cumstanced? I assume that the idea of ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in China is not seriously 
entertained by any Englishman resident in 
Europe, although with a part of the Indian 
press that idea has found favor. What we 
want is simply facility of trading; and be 
it observed, that when a trade has once been 
set free, it tends, like water, to enlarge for 
itself the channel in which it flows. Access 
to, and courteous treatment from, the high- 
est native authorities, we are entitled to 
demand: every demand beyond this is 
superfluous, tending perhaps to gratify na- 
tional pride, but not to promote national 
interests. But other Governments have re- 
lations with China besides our own. I say 
nothing of the Americans, since their form 
of polity is ill-suited for the conquest and 
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retention of distant dependencies; and with 
a practically unlimited power of extending 
their dominion southwards. there seems no 
reason to anticipate that they will attempt 
to imitate our proceedings in India by 
founding an Asiatic empire of their own. 
But the case of Russia is different. Her 
territory borders on that of China. Her 
desire and determination to extend that ter- 
ritory in some quarter is notorious. It is 
certain that she cannot extend it in the 
direction of Europe. In Central Asia there 
is no land worth conquering, except as a 
stepping stone to more remote acquisitions. 
China is precisely that part of the world 
best suited for the furtherance of her aggres- 
sive designs.. The Chinese empire is not yet 
included in the diplomatic system of 
Europe. It is remote from the great centres 
of political power—London, Paris, Washing- 
ton. It is accessible from Russia, and 
from Russia, only, by land. The annex- 
ation of a million of square miles in 
Tartary, if the moment be judiciously 
chosen, will cause less sensation in England 
than the accidental arrest of a British sub- 
ject by Italian or Austrian police. In fact, 
the free navigation of the Amoor was actu- 
ally gained, and with it the possession of a 
vast territory on the northern bank of that 
river, without a rumor of the transaction 
reaching Europe. I do not hesitate to say 
that, looking at the policy of Russia, at the 
geographical position of China, and at the 
present situation of that Empire, the con- 
quest by a Russian army of the northern 
half of it is an event not beyond the limits 
of possibility. Exclude the chances of in- 
terference by France, England, America, 
and the possibility would become a cer- 
tainty. ‘ But,’? I may be told, ‘such 
interference would certainly take place.” 
Probably it would: and on that fact I base 
my argument. Where is the wisdom of 
weakening a Power which you may, within 
a generation, be called upon to strengthen 
and protect? We are deing at this moment 
with China what we did with Turkey when 
we destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino. 
The results of that ‘‘ untoward event ”’ are 
now clearly seen. Sinope was one of them. 
Must former experience always be lost upon 
us? Are we always to act from passion, 
and never from policy? 

Out of evil, by skilful use of opportuni- 
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ties, good may be brought. This war will 
have answered one useful end, if it leads us 
seriously to consider the necessity of estab- 
lishing an organized diplomatic system be- 
yond Europe, as well as within it. Let 
France, England, the United States, and 
Russia, if she will join—the four Powers 
really interested in Chinese affai 

on a policy by which all shall pledge them- 
selves to abide. Let the integrity of the 
Chinese territory be guaranteed, as is that 
of Turkey. Let every case of alleged 
wrong by the Chinese Government be de- 


cided by the four Powers jointly, acting on |: 


that Government, and not by the represent- 
ative of any one of them singly. And as 
regards the existing civil war, let all four 
agree to observe a strict neutrality, in fact 
as well as in name. Thus, and thus only, 
may we arrest for the future such disreputa- 
ble transactions as that which has given rise 
to the present quarrel. To terminate that 
quarrel will be almost u-less, if we leave in 
existence the causes which have brought it 
about. 

Ong. or THE Masority or Marcy: dep. 

London, March, 18, 1857. 








Worxmen’s Terms.—Has any attempt ever 
been made to form a collection of workmen’s 
terms? Ido not mean a Technical Dictionary, 
by which is generally understood those peculiar 
words used by the followers of particular arts, 
which most men of science are familiar with. I 
allude rather to such. household words as the 
hard handed workman uses at. the bench, the 
lathe, or the smithy, when describing toa 
brother workman some process in the handicraft 
in which they are both engaged. 

I do not know that any such Dictionary ex- 
ists. I do know that it could not but be very 
useful to philologists and to antiquaries. 

As “N, & Q.’’ must, I suppose, by this time 
have made its way into every Mechanics? Insti- 
tute in the kingdom, will you allow me a small 
space to hint to some of the intelligent members 
of such institutes what good service they might 
render by forwarding to ‘‘ N. & Q.’’ a collec- 
tion of the terms used by them in their various 
arts and callings? If they do so, and you, Mr. 
Editor, find space for such contributions, I have 
no doubt many readers will be gratified, and 
that many of your more learned correspondents 
will, on the one hand, pick up much useful in- 
formation which they would not otherwise ob- 
tain, and, on the other, be tempted in return to 
throw the light of their learning on the origin 
of many terms, to the great delight and instruc- 
tion of those who use them. 

At all events, this hint will not occupy much 

e, 801 hope you will find room for it, and 
let us see whether some good results may not 
follow. Ww. 0. W. 
—WNotes and Queries. 





Tron Siac : rts APPLICATION TO COMMERCIAL 
Purposes.—I trust it will be admitted I have 
proved. bricks, tiles, pipes, and pottery can be 
made cheaper and more durable from iron or 
clay slags than from any other material; having 
neither drying nor burning to contend with, 
wherein lies all the difficulty to be yet overcome 


by the advocates of machinery versus handmak. 
ing by the common process. And is it not rea- 
sonable to conclude, that as iron ore is plentiful 
in the neighborhood of London, it will soon be 
manufactured where the articles produced are 
required, whether coal be found in the neighbor- 
hood or not ?—as the estimate for bricks alone 
for London is 200,000,000 per annum, and it 
appears they are now supplied within a circuit 
of 100 miles. If the carriage, coals, and labor, 
attending the drying and burning of bricks, &c. 
are saved by the use of iron. slag, it will also en- 
able the inhabitants of London to use their dust 
and ashes for disinfecting the greater part of 
their present sewage materials, or rather pre- 
venting infection taking place, by mixing and 
removing the same in a dry state before they 
are washed into the drains; and it may also be 
applied to the contents of the sewers for disin- 
fecting instead of lime, being much cheaper and 
on the spot; and I should. think with far more 
benefit, particularly if used for agricultural pur- 
poses, as all earths are found to be the best for 
disinfecting noxious materiais. 

—WNotes and Queries. W. G. Exttorr 





OPERA FIRST MENTIONED.—‘‘From a MS. Di- 
urnal of the Parliament, 1658, in the possession 
|of the descendent of Clement Walker, John 
| Walker Heneage, of Compton House, I am able 
to shew that, besides Anthony Wood’s concert 
at Oxford, in the year 1658, ‘ tle opera’ was 
first mentioned. This document is singular : 

‘* ¢ Thursday, Feb. 5, 1658.—The Lords being 
acquainted that, notwithstanding the Laws 
against stage-players and interludes, yet there 
are stage-plays, interludes, and things of like 
nature called Opera, acted to the scandal of 
Religion and the government,—ordered a com- | 
mittee.’ 

‘IT cannot make out the names of the Com- 
mittee, except Lord Claypole.”*—Bowles’ Life 
of Ken, i. 244, Detra. 
—Notes and Queries. 














